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FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION OF TRUST. 


At the “ Friends’ Home,’’ or managing housekeeper at 
hotel preferred. Address A, 35, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


ANTED. _AN INDUSTRIOUS, RELIABLE 
couple on small place, near Plainfield. Address, stating 
compensation empenies, G. H. U., Box 247, Plainfield, N. J. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 so UTH uw TH ST. 
Staple trimmings, dress linings, and muslins ; embroidery 
and knitting silks, zephyrs, yarns, etc. Knit goods on hand and 
made to order. Best materials for Friends’ caps, and caps made 
toorder. Plain sewing and quilting. 


Fri oni’ S 
NIAGARA FALLS 


AND 


WATKINS GLEN, 


ITINERARY. 
FIVE DAYS. 


SECOND DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 11. 

Leave Broad Street Station by special fast express about 
5.50 a.m. Dine at Harrisburg, passing over Northern Cen- 
tral R.R., through the lumber district at Williamsport, reach- 
ing the Glen Mountain House, at Watkins, N. Y., in time 
for supper. 


Excursion 


THIRD DAY. 

After having had ample time to visit the Glen, and view 
the scenery at the head of Seneca Lake, we leave Watkins 
about 11.12 a. m., taking dinner at Canandaigua, and arriv- 
ing at Niagara Falls about 5. p. m. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH DAYS. 

To be spent at Niagara Falls. 

tions at the International Hotel. 
SIXTH DAY. 

Leave Niagara Falls about 7.40 a. m., and traverse an 
entirely different route on the way home, running through 
the mountainous district of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
over the D., L. & W. R. R., through Scranton, and past the 
Delaware Water Gap, taking dinner at Bath, N. Y., and 
supper at Manunka Chunk, reaching Philadelphia about 
9.50 in the evening. 


First-class accommoda- 


All hotel accommodations, meals en route, conveyance to 
and from hotels, care of baggage, and necessary expenses in- 
cluded in the price of tickets—$28. 

For descriptive circulars and tickets address 

ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 
1508 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millinery. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
533 | North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Punete house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


sie FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


—— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. — 


ONTGOMERY cou? NTY MILE. —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER WISHES POSITION 


in Friends’ school in or near city. Highest testimonial. 
Address A, 34, office INTELLIGENCER AND Jou RNAL. 


REBECCA C. THA TCHER, Orders Solicited. 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
$222 Woodland Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS 


To the FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE and FRIENDS UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR, to be held at 


Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Eighth Mo. 26th. 


Trunk Line Agents have made Special Rates on all the rail- 
roads for Friends attending the Conferences. Friends from the 
West and North and those not convenient to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, D. C., will purchase 
their tickets to Washington, paying full fare for them, being 
sure to receive a certificate to that effect from the Railroad 
Ticket Agent, which, when presented to the Ticket Agent in 
Washington, will entitle the holder to a return ticket at one- 
third the regular rate. 

Round-trip tickets from Washington to Purcellville, Va., 
good for ten days, can be purchased at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Depot in Washington, for $2.00. 

On account of the convenience of transfer in the same depot 
in Washington, and other accommodations offered, Friends are 
advised to purchase their tickets, as far as practicable by the 
ee Railroad. 


A special train will leave New York on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Eighth month 15, about 10.15 a. m. 
Arrive at Broad St. Station Poiladelphia, abc ut 12.40 p. m 
" Wilmington, Delaware, Lia * 
e Union Station, Baltimore, # 250 “* 
~ Washington, D. C., ” 3m «| 
5 Purcellville, Va., “ 600 * 
Those desiring rates. information, and tickets for this through 
special train should apply to 
JoserH A. BoGarpus, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., 
Clerk of Gene ral Conference. 
JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, Sedgwick Avenue, N. Y., 
President of Friends’ Union. 
ROBERT M. JaNNEY, 1522 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
HowarkD M. JENKINS 921 Arch street, 
Ei M. Lams, 1432 McCullough street, Baltimore. 
JONATHAN K. TAYLor, 11 German street, ” 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TPRMS. are IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . io 10 Casein | 80 Copan, one year, $2.00 each 
SUBSCRIPTIONS May Bromn AT ANY Th AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DRAFts, or 
POsT-OFFICE Monry ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


PoEM : THE UNATTAINED,. . . . ; 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: ITS ADAPTABILITY TO THE 
PRESENT NEECS OF THE WORLD, . 
ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE GRADUATES, 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, (Conclusion), 
Notes From FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 26, 
Notes on the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL : 
Meeting in Joint Session, . 
Notes, . 
MARRIAGES AND meseee, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
EDUCATIONAL, ; . 
Poetry : The Old- Fashioned eaten: Out of Sight, . 
ON THE NEw STAR IN AURIGA, (Conclusion), 
A Day 1s Bep For HEALTH Ss Sake, 
A PoRTRAIT OF WILLIAM PENN, 
TSE IDEAL RULER, ° 
THE CASA GRANDE OF ARIZONA, 
PLEASURES OF PLANT COLLECTORS, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


308 HILLBORN ¢ co, 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,= 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’ AL 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 





Dasiness iets Restour ant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Friends visiting the city will find this a pleasant and inex- 
pensive place to get their meals. 


MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 
Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


see, WM..HEACOCK, Ge 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


i” 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


It would cost you 


One Cent to drink Four Cups of INGRAM’S 
BLENDED TEA. 


34 pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of Two Dollars. And if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, Six packages (21 
pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 

WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Heres 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real haquse 
cleaning is more so, 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO.., tee Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 











For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 


STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 


sively to 


-=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar qualt- 
es of goods. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


| GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


Co 
7 


: % 


WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 
We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 


| trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
| have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 


offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 





J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, ae ae, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


RIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MERTING, PENNA. 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu- 


Y WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL. B. 8., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
Address until Sixth month 20, 1892, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary. 
Ogontz, Pa. 
: ees 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. : 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— _ 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C, COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, wbere they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M. S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


‘WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 





D4 RLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com 
mence Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. The schoo! has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET. PLEASANT 
sea rooms. Apply to HANNAH 8. FORD, Belmar, N. J 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

Ww. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budu’s Lake. Excellent fish- 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommodations first- 
class. Rates moderate. Open Sixth month Ist. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. 8. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 2s, 


WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 


The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Radnor, 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
H. W. SHARPLESS. 


The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 
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THE UNATTAINED. 


“ HERE are my pictures,” said the child, 
His artist soul for praise athirst: 
Then added, while he brightly smiled, 
‘But then these are my worst.” 
‘Show us the others, sweet,” coaxed one ; 
“Your very best must be displayed ;” 
“T cannot now,” with cheerful tone, 
“Because they are not made.” 
O the fair phantoms that arise 
Before us ever—still before— 
In beauty to our longing eyes, 
Though hands their deeds deplore ! 
The marble hides a form more fair; 
The brush withholds a tint more true ; 
Pale, perfect poems everywhere 
Flit on while we pursue. 
No longer children, we would fain 
Be judged, not by our ill-done part, 
But by dear visions of the brain 
That still elude our art. —Selected. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: 
ITS ADAPTABILITY TO THE PRESENT NEEDS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Tue ever present question with all of us who love 
the Society of Friends,—and indeed, I may say, with 
many: who are not of our membership, but who 
value the Society as a force for good, is—Will it 
continue? 

There are several reasons which present them- 
selves to my mind why the Society of Friends is not 
likely to cease to exist. We may recognize, at the 
outset, the anxiety of a great part of its members for 
its continuance. As we reason that the longing for 
immortality is itself an evidence of future life, so 
we may believe that the desire of many good men 
and women to preserve the religious system which 
to them is dear will bear fruitin that direction. 

But there are evidences more specific than this 
which I desire particularly to present. I will speak 
of the two which seem most important. 

First: The truth of Quakerism is fundamental ; 
without this truth there can be no continuing re- 
ligious faith in the world. 

Second: Under the conditions which human so- 
ciety now presents,—the intense desire and continual 
struggle to redress grievances, to remedy evils, and 
to equalize conditions,—the whole subject is met, 
and its greatest difficulties solved, by accepting the 
Quaker ideals, and adopting the Quaker system. 

Let us enlarge somewhat upon these evidences. 


1An Address before Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 9, 1892, by Howard M. Jenkins. 
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The first, iftrue, may be said, indeed, to render proof 
of the other needless. The conviction that the Divine 
mind: reaches down to the human, that the com- 
munication of the Infinite One with his creatures is 
direct, that it has not ceased, that the record of it is 
not confined to a single Scripture, is a conviction into 
which the world has slowly grown. If this is not 
true, nothing in religion can be true: if this con- 
ception is rejected the fall of mankind into supersti- 
tion on the one hand, or into unbelief on the other, 
is inevitable. And if we entertained a doubt our- 
selves as to the truth of the great doctrine we might 
fortify our faith in it by the testimony of a cloud of 
witnesses. The Voice of God in the Soul, following 
the conception of God as a just and beneficent Being, 
is the thought which has cast light upon the whole 
religious world. All else is subordinate to that. 
No other form of the Truth, no other presentation 
of it, can be so great. Is it possible, then, that the 
people who have kept it as the ark of their coven- 
ant, and who, however imperfectly they may have 
lived up to the light they received, have never lost 
their faith in that light, or failed to testify to its 
potency,—is it possible that these are to disappear ? 
We may believe that keeping the Truth we shall be 
kept by it. 

It would be interesting to study in detail, but 
time does not here permit even a serious beginning 
of this—how the conception that the Divine Spirit 
reaches and touches the humap, and that thus is laid 
the foundation of all possible religion, in the true 
sense of that word, has spread abroad. What prob- 
lems it would solve were it universally accepted ! In 
the celebrated controversy over the teaching in the 
Theological Seminary of the Congregationalist body, 
at Andover, the question turned on the doctrine of 
the accused professors that—in substance—the 
heathen, and others who had not known of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and who therefore could not 
rest upon it the hope of salvation, would be ac- 
corded in the life to come a further probation,— 
another opportunity. This was a doctrine which the 
accused professors believed justified by Scripture, 
but we must believe they had been driven to think 
of it by the practical difficulties encountered by the 
missionaries sent out to non-Christian countries. 
The missionaries preached and taught that salvation 
depended upon faith ina propitiation afforded by 
the death of Jesus. But as in heathen countries 
generally there is a great regard for ancestors,—in 
China, (if that be a heathen country), the system of 
Confucius requires such a reverence of them as 
amounts to worship,—the question was quickly put, 
and continually is put, to the missionaries: “ Have 
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our fathers, then, perished? are they in actual tor- 
ment, not knowing,—never having heard,—of the 
Scriptures and the doctrine which you now bring us?” 
A century ago, the missionaries would have re- 
plied, and we may presume did reply, unhesitatingly 
yes. The thought of the older day was based on 
such a conception of the Divine Being that it could 
believe he would leave in ignorance millions of his 
creatures, and condemn them to eternal punishment 
for their want of knowledge. But now, however 
the change has come about, the missionary finds it 
not possible to carry such a message to the Hindu 
and the Chinaman. Their own religions contain no 
such doctrine as this. He is driven, therefore, to find 
a new clue to the question. How is this fatal gulf to 
be avoided? The Andover professors answered it, 
as I have stated, by suggesting that for those who 
bad never heard of the sacrifice of Jesus there might 
be a future period of opportunity and probation. 
But how simple it seems to us! How easy it is 
to the follower of the doctrine of Immediate Revela- 
tion to believe that God has left none of his crea- 
tures without a witness to the Truth! What are the 
words of Peter? “Of a truth I perceive that God is 


no respecter of persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth him,and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to him.” 

If, then, we turn to the second part of our sub- 
ject, we find other problems solved by the Quaker 
system. When we regard the unrest and the ferment 


in the world, the demands made for new social ar- 
rangements, the propositions to re-distribute prop- 
erty, the theory that all ownership should be in com- 
mon, the denial that any one can have a private 
right in land, the schemes leading by various roads 
to a complete overturn of the present social order, 
we may see clearly that they arise naturally out of 
human discontent, and, what is more important, that 
none of them would arise at all in a world which 
was absolutely governed by the Christian spirit. On 
one hand, the envies and hatreds manifested by 
those who consider themselves unjustly depressed, 
and on the other the pride and scorn of those who 
feel themselves seated high, are alike impossible in 
the Kingdom of Christ. And, coming more to the 
point, the whole of the disciplinary system of Qua- 
kerism rests upon the attempt to make Christianity 
practical, to apply it in daily life. It strives to real- 
ize that principle of love out of which fair play, 
brotherly kindness, mutual help, equal rights, self- 
sacrifice are all directly and naturally evolved,and in 
whose presence greed and oppression, envy and 
pride, wither and die. The Quaker system was built 
upon a deep and broad foundation. The great ser- 
vice of George Fox to the world, after his testimony 
to the truth of Immediate Revelation, was his faith- 
ful and uncompromising declaration of the practical 
duties of the Christian life, showing at how many 
points, and under how many circumstances of close 
proving, the sincere follower of Jesus must take up 
his cross, rather than yield to the common usage of 
an un-Christian, unconverted world. Between the 
general life of the fashionable world, in the day of 
George Fox, and the ethical system which he pro- 


posed and urged, a great gulf lay, and while this has 
been in part filled up during two centuries and a half 
of wonderful change,—mostly for the better,—the 
differences between what is tolerated by the world 
and what ought not to be by the Friend, still exist. 
They are not less definite in kind than they were in 
the middle of the Seventeenth Century ; they are 
but diminished in extent,as mankind have inclined 
more to the gospel of love, and have endeavored to 
discard the systems of selfishness and oppression. 

It is true, of course, that the system of the Friends 
has not been fully perfected. In no age have they 
lived up to their own ideal. Formalism has overlaid 
the fresh and lively manifestation of the Truth. 
Worldliness has spread its snares successfully. Pride 
has creptin. The spirit of love has not been mani- 
fested in its fullness. But something has been done 
to prove that the ideal was correct. We see, and 
those observing us have seen that, in the language 
of many answers to the queries, our principles have 
been maintained “in a good degree,” and that they 
have established us in a measure of that precious 
freedom which the truth confers,—freedom from a 
rmoultitude of follies, and faults, and wrong-doings. 
We can take a survey of mankind at any time, at any 
place, from any point of view, and, comparing the re- 
sult, can see that we have been largely benefitted by 
our system of conduct. Looking upon the world’s 
shams and hypocrisies, its worship of Baal, its trib- 
ute to Ashtaroth, its bondage to Bacchus, its methods 
of cruelty, deceit, and oppression, we cannot but 
realize that Quakerism has not only pointed the way 
to better things, but has carried those who were 
faithful to it a good distance toward them. 

I assert, therefore, that in the system which the 
Friends have endeavored to set up, and which in 
part they have set up, lies the cure for those social 
ills which it is now proposed in many directions to 
remedy by extreme measures. The spirit of one like 
John Woolman, or of one like John G. Whittier, il- 
lustrates the system. The rules of conduct, the pre- 
scriptions of action which our books of Discipline 
enjoin, would leave no room for that antagonism of 
man and man, class and class, which in every civil- 
ized country exists in some form, and which in many 
is the cause of bitter dispute, and even of violent 
conflict. Were there no untempered ambition, were 
there no grasping after excess, were there no desire 
to outdo or outshine, were all kept in a just modera- 
tion, were there always a Christian consideration for 
others, were there no indulgences in greediness and 
grasping, were there no forgetfulness of the duty of 
self-restraints and self-sacrifice, the world would be 
walking only upon the line which the Friends, 
adopting the Sermon on the Mount as their high 
mark, long ago laid out. And yet it would be real- 
izing thus a condition where there would be no mo- 
tive for one, low-seated, to envy, or one high-seatec 
to despise ; wrong would vanish, and misery if it lin- 
gered for a time would first be compensated by sym- 
pathy, and then removed by philanthropy. 

When, in the process of time—doubtiess a very 
long time—the world shall come to that perfection 
which has been conceived of as “ the Millennium,” 
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it will be found that its controlling principle is not 
far removed from that which animated George Fox 
and John Woolman, and which has given guidance, 
if less perfectly, to thousands of sweet-spirited men 
and women who have held with them the Quaker 
faith. Will the Millennium, then, be a Friends’ 
monthly meeting? It will be more like that, I think, 
than a political convention, or even a conclave of 
cardinals, assembled to choose a Pope. Will there 
then be no grand cathedrals, and no splendid choirs ? 
Perhaps ; but in them there will be humble and sin- 
cere worship, not the intellectual enjoyment of art, 
nor the swelling sense of human pride. Will the 
universal color be drab, and the coats and bonnets 
all of the plain cut? Perhaps not; but much more 
likely that, than foolish and vulgar fashions, created 
for the gratification of extravagance and vain dis- 
play. Shall we have no music, no songs? Very 
probably ; but they will be the expression of glad and 
kindly hearts, not empty sounds and unmeant words. 
In that day there will ba reality not sham, service 
not hypocrisy, sincerity not deceit. We shall not 
veneer or varnish, we shall not—offending the truth- 
ful soul of John Woolman—dye to hide dirt. Does 
this not look to you more like old-fashioned Quaker- 
ism—the ideal of the system which the Friends de- 
signed to create—than life in Babylon or Mayfair ? 
It is to a system like this that the world must 
turn, because relief for the ills it suffers lies no other 
way. The world can only be saved by the influence 
of the Spirit. No mechanical remedy has real value : 
the rearrangement and readjustment of individuals 
or of classes will be of no avail, while the spirit of 
Truth is wanting within them. This is a problem to 
be reached only by divine chemistry. The refrac- 
tory elements must receive the great solvent of Chris- 
tian Love, and in that moment they will yield them- 
selves to harmonious union. Christianity, when it 
becomes real, will make possible the peaceful life of 
the human family: but until then the world must be 
tormented by selfishness, by greed, by the lust of 
power, and by continual conflict. 


CeNnsuRE and criticism never hurt anybody. If 
false, they cannot hurt you unless you are wanting in 
manly character ; and if true, they show a man his 
weak points, and forewarn him against failure and 
trouble.— Gladstone. 





“Let us try to touch other lives on the positive 
and helpful side. ‘Sbare with me your beliefs; I 
have doubts enough of my own,’ said Goethe. Do 
not talk of your ailments, your worries, your disap- 
pointments, your blues. Do not add these by com- 
munication to the troubles of your fellows, and thus 
help them to despondency. Tell of the truth you 
have had the vision of, of the unexpected good that 
has befallen you, of the sunshine that has bespread 
your path. Life hath its troublesome side, but it 
only becomes the greater part of life through our 
persistent contemplation of it to the exclusion of 
what is brighter. And that bad habit weakens the 
nerve and sinew of our best energies by robbing us 
of cheerfulness and of hope.”—Sunday School Times. 


ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE GRADUATES. 
[AT the Commencement exercises at Swarthmore College, 
Sixth month 21, the President of the Board of Managers, 
Joseph Wharton, addressed the graduating class, as usual on 
these occasions. He said :] 

Grapuates oF SwarTHMORE: It devolves upon me 
as President of the Board of Managers to address to 
you the last words of suggestion that are to reach 
you before you leave these friendly halls. Instruc- 
tion, mental nourishment, and training you have 
been receiving here for years, mingled, perhaps, with 
occasional wholesome restraint; but the time for 
those things is past and gone ; nothing now is fitting 
but such final suggestion as might be offered to con- 
testants about to enter the arena for which they have 
been preparing. 

My suggestion is embraced in the one pregnant 
word, self-respect. In the struggles and trials that lie 
before you, respect yourselves. 

“ But what a preposterous idea,” I can imagine an 
auditor to say. “Suggest self-respect to a lot of 
graduates already filled with a fine consciousness of 
superiority, parchment certificates of which they 
have indeed in their hands at this moment! Better 
suggest modesty, or humility.” 

My friends, we are not speaking of self-conceit, 
but of self-respect, a very different thing ; not the 
pride of a peacock, spreading his gaudy plumes in the 
sunshine, but something more like the temper of a 
faithful horse, conscious of his usefulness, and persist- 
ing through storm and weariness to do his duty. 

Self-respect involves, no doubt, respect and grati- 
tude to parents, teachers, and friends, to whom you 
are indebted for the possession of your partly inher- 
ited and partly acquired powers, but its essence is 
respect for your own faculties and character, joined 
to the resolution that they shall be turned to good 
account and not wasted. It involves steadfast in- 
tegrity, courage in adversity, moderation in prosper- 
ity, and an abiding trust that through rectitude and 
diligence “ way will open,” as our Society of Friends 
holds. 

Many young persons, perhaps most of them, pass 
through a period of discouragement. They become 
aware of the great distance existing between them- 
selves and the objects of their desire; they see that 
the difficulties and obstacles are great, appearing in- 
deed almost insuperable to such powers as they pos- 
sess. They regard with longing, or even with envy, 
the superior physique, intellect, or wealth of other 
persons, and they dream of the fine things they 
would accomplish if they were more richly endowed. 

To a person in this mood, or shall I say suffering 
from this malady of youth, his own faculties and 
position look mean, the growth or gain possible to 
him looks meagre and paltry ; life seems hardly 
worth living. Let him now remember that all power 
and weakness, all knowledge and ignorance, all good 
and evil, are comparative, and that he may find 
more persons below him than above him in each of 
these particulars. He has no business to grumble 
over his status, which to hosts below him appears so 
advantageous ; self-respect must teach him that his 
position and faculties are to be valued, cherished, 





and utilized ; that his duty is to make the best of 
what he has. 

What would be thought of a young person who, 
on being presented with ten thousand dollars should 
sulk because some others had more? What was the 
master’s award, in Jesus’ parable, to the servant who 
buried his talent because it was less than had been 
given to others ? 

You must observe that no rank is permanent; 
that everything is fluctuating, shifting its relative 
position ; that some persone, some families, some na- 
tions, are rising above their fellows, while others are 
declining. Vigor, growth, expansion, development, 
happiness on the one hand ; feeblenese, decline, decay, 
and misery on the other hand. 

You may cbserve also that a common characteris- 
tic of the advancing or successful class is a firm 
though frequently a modest confidence in themselves, 
which incites them to continuous and aggressive 
diligence, while a common characteristic of the de- 
clining or defeated class is a cowardly self-deprecia- 
tion which depresses such energy as they have, and 
which tends to sloth. 

Both these courses, the advancing and the declin- 
ing, are open to you. From this time on you will be 
allowed—in fact you will be obliged—to choose for 
yourselves which course you will take, for you 
will find every one fully occupied with his own 
or her own affairs, and, excepting those true 
guardian-angels, your parents, few will burden them- 
selves with your affairs. These old lines may recur 
to you: 

“ As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
And myself said unto me, 
Seware of thyself, take care of thyself, 
Or no one will care for thee.” 

But to meet and overcome the obstacles before you, 
including the inevitable indifference of the world, 
you have the sufficient advantages of youth, strength, 
and rectitude. These have carried multitudes 
through trials and troubles into serene and fruitful 
careers, but these can only do their fall work when 
fortified by true self-respect. 

It is now generally understood that constant snub- 
bing of a child is sure to check or distort its devel- 
opment, while cherishing, hopeful mother-love aids 
and perfects it. Something analogous to this is the 
aid or the backset that one may give to one’s own 
faculties by a nourishing self-respect or by a repining 
self-depreciation. 

The faculty which is habitually exercised with 
proper vigor of discipline, yet with the constant 
encouragement of loyal faith in it, of confident re- 
liance upon it, becomes accustomed to do its master’s 
will; and, since there is a strong tendency in func- 
tion to become automatic by long iteration, the 
wisely encouraged faculty not only grows, but comes 
to work with almost instinctive readiness in response 
to its master’s call. 

There is no limit to the domains,—material, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual, that lie around us, nor has any 
limit been found to our capacity for acquisition or 
attainment. We live in our infinite surroundings 
as fishes live in the sea, free to appropriate whatever 
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we can grasp, free to assimilate, free to grow ; equally 
free to yield, to succumb, to perish. 

It may seem natural to dream of the fine things 
one would do if more richly endowed. If one had 
the fabulous powers of an angel or of a fairy how 
might one revel in swift survey of all the realms, in 
penetration of hidden knowledge, in gathering of 
gems and wealth ; pausing perhaps occasionally to do 
somebody a capricious service; but such flights of 
fancy are not in the line of self-respect, nor are they 
useful, for they point to nothing attainable, nor to 
apy road. Without denying that beings might exist 
superior in order to humanity, we may safely pass by 
the impossible six-membered mammals of our theo- 
logical art, as well as the whimsical fairies that 
pleased our childhood, to dwell upon and to reach 
after the possibilities that are indisputably open to 
us. The splendid achievements of our predecessors 
and contemporaries in marching along the paths 
where they were pioneers, but which now invite us 
ail, are but indications or forerunners of better things 
yet to be done with our plain human endowments, 
which, plain as they appear to us, must seem mag- 
nificent to all inferior creatures. 

No one knows all the steps by which our race has 
mouated to its present condition from a status that 
we dimly surmise, nor does any one know the pre- 
cise steps by which it may climb to a status that lies 
in uncertain glory far before us. What we may 
clearly perceive, however, is that the mean-spirited, 
the cowardly, the priest-ridden, cannot explore that 
mysterious road nor survive to enter that distant 
glory. Those who have no faith in themselves lose 
their polarity, their directive force, and necessarily 
become the sport and servants of the intelligently 
self-willed ; they must not blame others, or the fates, 
or Providence for their failure. 

“The cause, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

Could any one pass by a leap to some more ex- 
alted position which he has coveted because he 
thought to find there nothing but ease and enjoy- 
ment, he would doubtless be much disappointed, for 
trial, competition, the struggle for existence, appear 
to be inexorable conditions every where. 

March onward and upward; here is no continu- 
ing city ; the empyrean and the abyss stand open to 
all; the few steps on the ladder that separate our 
relative stations are as nothing in the infinite scale 
of our possibilities; a few years or a few generations 
may carry the self-respecting, clean-living, diligent 
man or race beyond those others who now surpass 
them in intellect, strength, beauty, or wealth. 

It is your duty to respect and to cherish the 
powers you have come to possess; it is your privi- 
lege to attain by their aid to the places and objects 
you desire, blessing unconsciously those whom you 
touch upon your way. Yet you must be patient as 
well as diligent, contented also even for long periods 
with small apparent gain, for— 

“The heights by great men won and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night.” 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 

FourtTH DAY morning, Sixth month 15. The house 
was opened for public worship, and the attendance 
gave evidence that the community in the midst of 
which the Yearly Meeting is held feels an active in- 
terest in its proceedings. It was evident that there 
was a general attendance without distinction of sect 
or opinions, the thoughtful men of the neighborhood 
being well represented, though in the midst of press- 
ing work upon the farm. And the profound interest 
manifested by the close attention to the spoken word, 
gave encouragement to the messengers of that word 
to be faithful in handing forth what was given them 
for the occasion, trusting that each hungering soul 
would find the portion it needed, and be nourished 
thereby. The service throughout was practical and 
the truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ as taught 
and expounded by the Great Teacher himself, were 
80 plainly set forth that no intelligent, unprejudiced 
hearer could mistake their meaning or fail to see 
their applicability to the various needs and condi- 
tions of this every-day life. 

There was no abatement of interest in the audi- 
dience, though the meeting was long, and as the 
voice of supplication and of thanksgiving arose from 
one and another earnest spirit, baptized into the 
feeling that had overspread the meeting, there was a 
drawing more closely of every true worshiper into 
that fellowship of the gospel which is the bond of 
peac2. Denominational lines were lost in the ce- 
menting influence of the Father’s love, under which 
there was the acknowledgment “ it is good for us to 
be here.” 

At 3 o’clock the audience again assembled to com- 
plete the business of the First-day School Associa- 
tion. Interesting reports were received from the 
different First-day schools, and two essays were read, 
one by a scholar and one by a teacher. The question 
was asked, “ What has the First-day school done for 
the meeting?” The answers received brought out 
much encouragement. 

Where one meeting had gone down and the meet- 
ing-house was in a dilapidated condition, asa result 
of starting a school the house has been repaired, 
painted inside and out, and the school is now one of 
the largest in the Yearly Meeting. 

Several instances were related where children of 
other denominations, when allowed to attend, have 
preferred our method to their own. Such possibili- 
ties are waiting in more localities than one, and many 
are willing, when invited to ‘come and we will do 
you good,” to be gathered with us. We need a 
greater zeal and readiness to improve our opportuni- 
ties with the young mind. All young life is full of 
hope and promise and our hearts go out in earnest 
petition that we may be enabled to lead those dear 
ones to the fountain,—to the Christ-power in their 
own hearts which will prove a wise director in all 
the concerns of life. 

The consideration of the lessons for the schools 
called forth discussion, and much interest in the sub- 
ject was evinced. Representatives were appointed 
to attend the General Conference in Eighth month. 


An admirable essay was read entitled “ Character 
Building,” and directed to be printed with the other 
exercises. 

Our proportion of expense was directed to be 
paid. 

We should be diligent in looking upward; the 
prospect before us is cheering and the fields are 
white unto the harvest, and if each one of us will do 
our part, we shall gather each day the reward of 
peace ; we shall be sowing seed which will spring 
up and bear fruit 1 ng after our heads are resting in 
the silent tomb. 

An appointed meeting was held at Macedon 
Centre at the request of Isaac Wilson, in the even- 
ing. 
Fifth-day morning. Near the hour adjourned to 
the meeting gathered. The minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee were read, the subject brought 
up was in reference to the ownership of property, 
and the necessity of steps being taken to make sure 
the title to the same. It claimed the unity of the 
meeting. The report of the Temperance Committee 
was read and its work approved. The Committee on 
Isolated Members reported. The treasurer’s account 
was presented and read, and the sum needed to be 
raised for the ensuing year specified. 

The committee to consider the proposition from 
the Executive Committee of Friends’ Philanthropic 
Labor Union made a report stating that the commit- 
tee had given attention to the subject, and were in 
sympathy with the labor in which the Union is en- 
gaged, but there being so small a representation from 
Canada Half-Year Meeting it was recommended that 
it be retained in the Yearly Meeting for Friends’ 
further consideration to be acted upon next year. 
Full unity was expressed with the proposition, as 
also with the yearly meeting joining in its prosecu- 
tion when the subject shall have been fairly pre- 
sented to all its branches. 

The Indian Committee reported, and its work was 
accepted. Instead of continuing the committee as it 
has heretofore been appointed, a proposition was 
made that only a few Friends be appointed, who live 
contiguous and can readily be called together when ac- 
tion is needed, it being so difficult to get the members 
who are widely scattered to attend, and the work 
is thereby delayed. After considerable discussion 
unity was expressed, and the committee appointed 
as suggested, the members being taken from Farm- 
ington Quarter. In the consideration of this subject 
the claim of the Cataraugus Indians against the Gov- 
ernment was explained, and the long delay in its set- 
tlement commented upon. What has been done by 
the Committee on Capital Punishment was also pre- 
seated. 

Two epistles prepared in reply to the epistles re- 
ceived were read and united with, and the commit- 
tee instructed to forward them. 

The exercises of the meeting during its several 
sittings as gathered up by the committee appointed 
to that service, were read, reviving the many occa- 
sions in which the presence of the Master had been 
realized in the midst of the assemblies. A precious 
covering of Christian love and fellowship overspread 
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the meeting. The hour of separation had come, but 
before the closing minute was read, John J. Cornell, 
in a few tender and touching expressions, referred to 
his prospect of removal to another field of Christian 
labor, which would make it necessary to sever the 
connection with them, which for so long a time has 
been maintained. The occasion was one never to be 
forgotten, such as is seldom witnessed, and beyond 
description. There were few dry eyes in the assem- 


bly, as one after another responded to the parting 
salutation and the closing minute was read. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
Two recent additions to this library are: “ Journal 
of William Williams, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, late of White-Water, Indiana. Cincinnati: 
1828,” and a volume of Muggleton’s Tracts, contain- 
ing: “A Remonstrance from the Eternal God: . . . 
By John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton, the two 
Last Witnesses and true Prophets, imprisoned for 
the Testimony of Jesus Christ, in Old Bridewell. 
Printed in the Year 1653, and Re-Printed in the Year 
1719 ;” “A General Epistle from the Holy Spirit, 
Unto all Prophets, Ministers. or Speakers in the 
World: Wherefore, if any Man in the World shall be 
left to despise this Writing, from the greatest to the 
least, by Calling of it Blasphemy, a Devil, Delusion, 
or a Lie ; in so doing they have committed that un- 
pardonable Sin against the Holy Spirit that sent us ; 
wherefore from the Presence of the Lord Jesus, Elect 
Men and Angels, we pronounce them cursed, and 
damned, Soul and Body, to all Eternity. From 
Great-Trinity-Lane, at a Chandler’s shop, against one 
Mr. Millis, a Brown Baker, near Bow-lane-End, Lon- 
don, 1653, in the Second Year of our Commission by 
Voice from Heaven;” “An Epistle of the Prophet 
Reeve. Written in the Year 1656;” “A Divine 
Looking-Glass: or, The Third and Last Testament of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whose Personal Residence is 
seated on his Throne of Eternal Glory in another 
World. . The Third Edition. By John Reeve 
and Lodowick Muggleton, Penmen hereof, and the 
Last Chosen Witnesses unto that Ever-blessed Body 
of Christ Jesus glorified to be the only wise, very 
true, God alone, Everlasting Father and Creator of 
both Worlds, and all that were made in them... . 
London: Printed in the Year of our Lord 1656, and 
since Reprinted by Subscription in the year, 1719,” 
(200 pages) ; “An Answer to Isaac Penington, Esq. ; 
His Book Intituled, Observations on some Passages 
of Lodowick Muggleton’s Interpretation of the 11th 
Chapter of the Revelations. Also some Passages of 
that Book of his Intituled, The Neck of the Quakers 
Broken. And in his Letter to Thomas Taylor. 
By Lodowick Muggleton. Written in the Year, 
1669,” etc. 

In this tract, L. M. aeks for the “creed” of Friends 
in these words: “ For if you Quakers did lay down 
what principles, or points of doctrine is of absolute 
necessity for people to believe, let them be few or 
many, then people would know what the Quakers’ 
faith and doctrine is; there are a multitude of peo- 
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ple that are Quakers, and have respect for them, and 
hear them at their meetings, but know no more why 
they should believe the Quakers, nor what doctrine 
they ought to cleave unto, than a child of eight 
years old.” 

The final tract in the volume is: ‘“ Lodowick 
Muggleton’s Letter to Robert Peirce, Concerning the 
Holy Ghost.” The only other work by this writer 
in the library is ‘ The Neck of the Quakers Broken, 
or Cut in Sunder by the Two-edged Sword of the 
Spirit which is put into My Mouth. . . Reprinted 
in the year 1756.” 

Joseph Smith in his “ Bibliotheca Anti-Quaker- 
iana,” says : “ It is to be noted that though the Mug- 
gletonians have reprinted Muggleton’s books against 
Friends down to the present day, yet Friends have 
not reprinted [their] answers ; for instance, Edward 
Burrough’s and Josiah Coale’s works have not been 
reprinted. R{ichard] F[arnsworth]’s works were 
never collected, and the tract never reprinted. 
When G. Fox’s works werecollected the tract against 
Muggleton was not included ; and though Isaac Pen- 
ington’s have been reprinted, the part about Muggle- 
ton is omitted ; the same with William Penn’s.” 

It is believed that the Muggletonians have ceased 
to exist as a religious body. 


We have received from a Friend in Birmingham, 
England, a “ Catalogue of the Bevan-Naish Library.” 
An introductory page says: “This collection of 
books, written by or respecting Friends, originally 
formed by Paul Bevan, of Tottenham, and greatly 
enlarged by Arthur John Naish, of Birmingham, 
was purcbased by Birmingham Preparative Meeting 
in 1890, (the money being raised by private sub- 
scription), and placed in the small committee room 
of the Friends’ Library, No. 8, Dr. Johnson Passage, 
Birmingham. It contains, besides the books enum- 
erated in the following catalogue, some 2,000 pamph- 
lets and tracts, (particulars in a separate catalogue); 
broad sheets of the 17th Century, and other matter 
relating to Friends.” A hasty count of the titles given, 
places the number of bound volumes at 1,367, to 
which if we add the (about) 200 volumes of tracts, 
when bound, we have for the number of volumes in 
that library, 1,567. A letter accompanying the cata- 
logue says that the collection is the largest in Eng- 
land, except that belonging to the Society, kept in 
London, at Devonshire House. 

Our own library (Swarthmore College), contains 
to-day 1,729 bound volumes, besides from 300 to 500 
unbound pamphlets. It, therefore, seems to be next 
to the largest library of Friends’ books in existence. 

An examination of the catalogue of this English 
collection shows that the books have been selected 
on broad principles and are representative of Friends 
generally; and that itis in fact very much such a 
collection as ours has become. The following notice 
in reference to the general library of which this col- 
lection seems to be a part may be suggestive to the 
Committee of Management of our 15th and Race St. 
Library : 

“The Library is under the care of the Prepara- 
tive Meeting Librarians, from whom books may be 
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obtained, and a Friend is in attendance to issue 
them if required on First-day morning, after 
meeting.” A. B. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 26. 
SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1892. 
THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 


GOLDEN Text.—When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth.—John 16: 13. 


Reap Acts 2: 1-12. 

Tue Apostles, in obedience to the command of Jesus, 
had returned to Jerusalem to await the manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which he had promised the 
Heavenly Father would bestow upou them, to fit and 
prepare them to teach the Gospel. The record is, 
“They continued steadfastly in prayer,’ Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and others of the women, meeting 
withthem. In the meantime they chose from among 
the disciples one to take the place of Judas, the be- 
trayer, and to complete the number of the Apostles 
which were chosen by Jesus, this number being 
twelve. The seven weeks between the Passover and 
the Pentecost (both occasions sacredly observed by 
the Jews) had passed over, and the fiftieth or Pente- 
costal day found the followers of Jesus all together 
in One place, and it is while they are so gathered “in 
one accord,” as the old version renders the text, that 
the wonderful manifestation of Divine power was 
given them. 

The day of Pentecost. The law was given from 
Sinai fifty days after the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from Egypt. When the people had become settled 
in Canaan, it was observed as the harvest feast; the 
intervening period between the Passover and Pente- 
cost included the whole grain harvest, and the peo- 
ple were especially exhorted to rejoice before Jeho- 
vah, at the ingathering. 

In one place. Gathered, congregated together ina 


waiting, worshiping condition, looking and praying | 


for the manifestation of the presence of the Father 
which their Lord had promised. 

And suddenly there came, etc. While they were thus 
silently waiting, there came the evidence of the Di- 
vine power. The record is startling, the imagery the 
most powerful the mind can conceive. It vividly 
portrays the coming of the Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of the assembled disciples, and the trans- 
forming influence it produced. 

Devout men from every nation. Jerusalem appears 
to have been a gathering place for the worshipers of 
the true God. The temple service and the sacred 
feasts made a residence within its walls most desira- 
ble to all that class of people. The tidings of what 
was taking place in the little company of the follow- 
ers of Jesus, soon spread over the city, and drew a 
multitude to the spot of those who had come from 
afar. 

And they were all amazed, etc. They were greatly 
astonished at what they heard and saw, and also that 
they were able to understand what the Apostles were 
preaching. 


TOPIC: THE SPIRITUAL GIFT. 
The lesson under consideration is a notable ex- 


| life among the Hebrew people. 





ample of Oriental imagery, and may only be under- 
stood by those that make allowance for the enthusi- 
asm of the Oriental character. Our experience of 
the laws that govern human nature, leads us to the 
belief that man’s spiritual development is a growth, 
and not the sudden outcome of a burst of religious 
ecstasy. Jesus, describing the development of the 
kingdom of God in the human soul, compares it to 
seeds cast upon the earth that spring up and grow,— 
‘* first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” And, again, to the grain of mustard seed 
which “ groweth up, and becometh greater than all 
the herbs.” So all his teaching was in accordance 
with the law of development, “ Men grow to be good 
by being good,”—that is to say, all increase in spir- 
itual growth is the result of one’s faithfulness to the 
impressions of the Divine Spirit. Faithfulness in 
the little makes the rulers over many things. It is 
the still, small voice, and not the tempest, that con- 
veys the spirit. By a constant and sincere obedience 
to this voice, or spiritual gift, making its commands 
the supreme authority, and keeping the heart loyal 
to its gentlest leadings, we keep ourselves ever near 
to God. 

We shall find, as in the Pentecostal parable, and 
under the leadings of this spirit,—love shall speak as 
“ with other tongues,” and every man shall recognize 
it, “speaking it in his own language.” For love is a 


universal language, and a soul sincere finds a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of all mankind. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The wonderful manifestation of spiritual power,on 
the day of Pentecost, though exceptional in its 
character, because of the fullnessand freeness of the 
Divine gift, was not a new development of religious 
On the dedication of 
the Temple at Jerusalem in the reign of Solomon, it 
is recorded that * The glory of the Lord filled the 
house,” (2 Chron. 5:14) and throughout the entire 
record, there are instances of spiritual illumination 
in individuals which are quite as remarkable, nota- 
bly so, is the experience of Isaiah, the prophet, seven 
hundred years before the date of our lesson. 

Communion with God was a central thought 
running through the history and influencing the 
lives of the true worshipers, and it was the power 
which this intercourse between man and his Creator 
gave, that inspired prophets and holy men to such 
acts of heroic devotion and have made their names 
immortal. And when Jesus said to his chosen dis- 
ciples, “If it go not away the Comforter will not 
come,” it in no sense conveyed the thought that 
spiritual communion had not already been estab- 
lished, but it emphasized the condition of their 
mind, in that they were looking to, and trusting in 
him, and while he remained with them they could 
not rise to that higher condition of spiritual insight 
to which they must come, before they were pre- 
pared to enter upon the work that lay before them. 

And how truly their experiences corresponded 
with what he had seen as their condition. When 
he upon whom they had leaned, and to whom they 
had looked as the restorer of Israel to its outward 
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glory was taken from them, they were ,without 
strength of purpose or power to go forward ; grief 
had paralyzed every faculty, and all that was left 
them was mourning and sorrow, yet they failed not 
to continue with one accord “ steadfastly in prayer.” 
So when seven weeks of mourning and prayer for 
Divine guidance had passed, on the fiftieth day af- 
ter their beloved Master had yielded up his life on 
the cross of Calvary as“ a lamb without spot or 
blemish,” we find them gathered “ with one accord in 
an upper room,”—gathered as were the pious men of 
their nation wherever found, to offer thanks for the 
“ first fruits” of the harvest yield. How significant 
the time and the season,—the first fruit of the har- 
vest into which they were entering, the harvest of 
souls gathered under the dispensation of the gospel ! 

It needed just such an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit to arouse and quicken the D.vine life in them- 
selyes,and endue them with power to meet and over- 
come every obstacle that presented. So it is still, 
where there is a great work to be done, the instru- 
ments chosen to accomplish it are fully equipped for 
the service. There may be weeks of doubt and dis- 
couragement, but if with it all there is a continuing 
“ steadfastly in prayer,” the consecrating oil of Di- 
vine grace,—“ the tongues as of fire” will be given 
and the souls of men be made willing, as were 
these disciples, wherever and whenever the call 
comes, “ Go ye into my vineyard and work.” 


TueE Official Bulletin of the Columbian Exposition, 
makes the following plea in favor of opening on the 
first day of the week: 

“Ir has been explained by Director-General Davis 
and other World’s Fair officials, who are inclined to 
favor Sunday opening, that it is not the intention or 
desire that the Fair shall be opened on Sundays in 
the “ wide ” way in which it will be on week days. 
On the contrary, they would have the machinery 
stopped, all manufacturing processes at a standstill, 
and every description of work by employés reduced 
to a minimum. Religious services and choral and 
other musical entertainments could be held in the 
numerous halls and auditoriums which the buildings 
will contain. The people could stroll through the 
park, viewing its resplendent beauties of nature and 
wonderful achievements of man’s handiwork ; could 
enter the buildings to enjoy the work of painter and 
sculptor, and to learn and profit from exhibits of in- 
numerable descriptions. Very few employé3, com- 
paratively, would be required to remain on duty on 
Sunday, and those chiefly for watchmen and guards, 
These would not be required to work seven days in 
the week. To care for the thousands of visitors at 
the Fair on Sunday would not require more persons 
to work on that day than would be necessary were 
those same thousands to go elsewhere. Had it been 
understood from the beginning that the Sunday 
opening of the Fair would be of the kind indicated, 
orderly and educational instead of noisy and demor- 
alizing,—it is believed that the petitions and protests 
against a Sunday Fair would have been far less nu- 
merous.” 


Intelligencer and Journal. 
Howarp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 
RACHEL W. HILLBORN. Lypia H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1892. 


MEETING IN JOINT SESSION. 


Two of our Yearly Meetings, Illinois and Genesee, 
are now held in joint session, and, so far as we know, 
to the entire satisfaction of the membership in each 
meeting. It had been thought by some that in hold- 
ing joint sessions a restraint would be felt in regard 
to questions of discipline that might arise, which 
were better kept within the jurisdiction of the branch 
by which they they have been considered until a 
judgment had been reached; and others feared that 
women would not take the same active interest in 
the business that they had done in conducting sepa- 
rately their own part of the work, so that a loss to 
themselves would result. These two objections seem 
to cover the ground of opposition to the movement, 
and stand in the way of its adoption by other meet- 
ings. But so far as the experience of Illinois and 
Genesee is to be taken as a solution of the question, 
it 18 in the fullest sense favorable to the change. Of 
the advantages to be gained in the joint considera- 
tion of subj-cts that equally concern men and women, 
there can be no hesitancy in expressing the belief 
that both come to a clearer understanding when 
hearing what each has to say, than they possibly 
could through a messenger taking the result from 
one to the other, though it be done with the greatest 
care and exactness. If there were no other advan- 
tages, this alone were worth considering, and when 
we take into account the time and the service re- 
quired, there is much that might be dispensed with 
to the relief of the meeting and the furtherance of 
of the business that comes before it, if held jointly. 

It should be understood, however, that yearly 
meetings having a membership so large as to be un- 
wieldy as a whole, must continue to be held sepa- 
rately. Of this Philadelphia is a case in point; wo- 
men’s branch alone is larger than either of the other 
entire meetings, and occupies the whole seating ca- 
pacity of the meeting-house in which it is held. 

It is a subject well worthy of examination on the 
part of those smaller meetings which continue the 
old usage; wherever a doubt exists as to the pro- 
priety or the advantage of the change, it needs only 
for those who have the doubt to attend one or more 
sittings of Genesee or Illinois, to be convinced of the 
economy in time and labor, and the clearer judg- 
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ment upon important questions that have to be con- 
sidered, which holding our meetings in joint session 
will bring about when fairly entered upon. 

And such a step is indeed in harmony with all 
the other lines of work undertaken by the Society. 
We hold our representative committees and our 
meetings for ministers and elders, and all our com- 
mittees on humanitarian work jointly, and find our- 
selves the gainers in so doing. 


THE committee of the (Puiladelphia) Yearly Meet- 
ing on the revision of the Book of Discipline held a 
satisfactory and harmonious meeting on the 24'h ult., 
holding two sessions, from 10 to 1230, and 1.30 to 4, 
and adjourned to meet again on Ninth month 23, 
when it is proposed to sit two days. The following 
extract from the report of a sub-committee, adopted 
by the Committee, was directed to be furnished by 
the Clerk for information, and is therefore proper to 
be printed here: 

“As to the relations of the suggested Committees from 
the monthly meetings, to the Committee on Revision, we 
would propose to observe the language of the yearly meet- 
ing minute, that they be simply advisory. 

“The General Committee represents all the monthly 
meetings, and has been carefully appointed ; it is desirable 
that its deliberations should be untrammeled, and it be left 
free to follow its apprehension of the pointings of truth. 

“Advisory Committees appointed by monthly meetings 
may communicate to this Committee in writing, such ad- 
vice, contemplated by the yearly meeting’s minute, as they 
may have to present.” 


Tue statistical report of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, at its late session, showed the following changes 
in the membership during the preceding year: 

Additions: Births, 9; request, 13; certificate, 26; 
total, 48. 

Losses: Deaths, 83; disownment, 1; resignation, 
4; removals, 24; Total, 112. 

Showing a net loss ‘for the year of 64,—due, as 
usual, to the excess of deaths over births. This 
excess was greater than usual, owing to the sadly 
large death-rate among our aged and elderly people 
caused by the epidemic “ grippe.” 


Letrers bave been received in this city, by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
and by the InrELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, reporting 
the operations of a person who gives various names, 
—Thomas Stoddard, Thomas Cooley, Tnomas Uader- 
hill, Thomas C. Underhill, being some of those men- 


tioned,—and who is without doubt aswindler. The 
writers of the letters,in Brooklyn, Canada, Massa- 
chusetts, and elsewhere, state that the man professes 
to be canvassing for the sale of books, among them 
the “ Eacyclopz lia Britannica,” for Friends’ publis- 
ing houses in Philadelphia, and after collecting some 
funds, disappears. A letter from Humberstone, On- 
tario, Sixth month 21, says he called on the writer 
on the 9:h, and describes him as “a medium-sized 
man, between 50 and 60 years old, light complexion, 
and with two fingers off the right hand.” 





Neither the Friends’ Book Association, nor our- 
selves, nor any other business concern in this city 
connected with Friends, so far as we know, has any 
such agent, and his operations are without any color 


LIPPINCOTT—COOPER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, in West Philadelphia, Sixth month 22, 
1892, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, Ezra Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., and 
Annie, daughter of Elizabeth M. and the late William E, 
Cooper. 


OSLER—STEER.—At Friends’ meeting-house at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Sixth 
month 23, 1892, under the care of the monthly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race street, Wilbur Fisk 
Osler, of Philadelphia, to Leah Walker Steer, daughter of 
Lewis W. Steer, formerly of Loudoun county, Virginia. 


SHARPLESS—HAWXHURST.—Under the care of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting, N. Y., 23d of Sixth month, 
1892, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Fred Fraley 
Sharpless, of Houghton, Mich., son of Alfredand Elizabeth 
C. Sharpless, of West Chester, Pa., and Caroline, daughter 
of William E. and Marianna Hawxhurst, of Westbury 
Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 
BAILY.—At his home in Toughkenamon, Pa., Sixth 
month 4, 1892, Samuel P. Baily, in his 7lst year; a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


BIRDSALL.—At Camden, Jay county, Ind., First month 
18, 1892, after a short illness from la grippe, Nathan J. Bird- 
sall, in the 43d year of his age. 

He was an only son of Wm. P. and Ann P. Birdsall, 
both deceased. He leaves a widow and one daughter ; the 
former was Beulah Elma, daughter of Louis D. and Hannah 
M. Worley, of Waterford, Loudoun county, Va. His was a 
quiet, peaceful, upright life; in his home loving and indul- 
gent, as a friend kind and sympathetic, in business affairs 
just and true; a life-long and consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

NEWBOLD.— At Louisville, Ky., Sixth month 20, 
1892, Mary B., wife of Samuel H. Newbold, and daughter 
of the late Franklin Black, of Crosswicks, N. J. 


PANCOAST.—Sixth month 23, 1892, in Philadelphia, 
George W. Pancoast, aged 30 years. 

SMITH.—Sixth month 21, 1892, Eliza Ann, daughter of 
the late Benjamin and Mary Smith; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—At Upper Darby, Pa., Sixth month 23, 1892, 
Mary, widow of Dr. George Smith, in her 84th year; a 
member of Haverford Preparative and Radnor Monthly 
Meeting. 

WAY.—Fifth month 18, 1892, at the home of her son-in- 
law, Elwood Green, Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
Emeline,beloved wife of the late Pennock Way, in her 68th 
year. 

A distinctive characteristic of this dear Friend's life 
was the quiet, unobtrusive manner in which she “ went 
about doing good.’’ Many are those who could testify to 
her kindly ministration, and in accordance with the re- 
quisition of her Divine Master: “‘The cause that she 
knew not, she searched out.” 

Born and raised with the Baptist persuasion, she was a 
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dignified and Christian character. Years before she be- 
came convinced of the principles of the Society of Friends 
and after requesting membership, became an active and 
consistent member of Kennett Monthly Meeting, retain- 
ing the same until her death. 

Clear in judgment, dignified in expression, she was al- 
ways found at the post of apprehended duty, and the call 


to “come up higher” has left with us a void that is widely 
felt. WwW. 


MARY MOORE MILLER. 

“Her children rise up andi call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.’’—Proverbs 31. 

It is one of the beautiful provisions of nature that every 
life has more or less influence upon surrounding existences. 
Courage strengthens the faltering; patience restrains the 
impetuous; love both calms and inspires the object of its 
affection. It was remarked by an eloquent speaker at the 
funeral services of the beloved wife of the Librarian of 
Congress: ‘‘ Not by multitude of deeds, but by high quality 
of life, we best serve God and man.” 

Measured by such standards we realize how beautifal 
was the daily walk of the subject of this sketch, who passed 
to the spirit world on the 17th of Sixth month, 1892. Truly 
she was “not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” —Romans 12: 11. 

Having a strong intellect,a warm heart, and an un- 
swerving belief in “the true, the beautiful, and the good,” 
she moved along the pathway of life, enjoying its beauties, 
enthusiastic in its occupations, and ever thoughtful of the 
welfare and happiness of others. Her unostentatious 
bounties and her cheerful words were limited by no ties of 
relationship, proximity, or creed. She was ever ready to 
sympathize with the sorrowful and to share in the happi- 
ness of the prosperous. Her coming was like a gleam of 
sunshine, and the remembrance of her visits was as the 
glow in the sunset sky. 

It does not fall to the lot of many to have such varied 
opportunities for usefulness within the comparatively lim- 
ited sphere of a country home. The only daughter in a 
family of five sons, her energy and cheerful willingness 
were a tower of strength to her parents. Her industry was 
untiring ; her nature loving, enthusiastic, and truthful. As 
the years passed by, and her parents, Caleb and Ann M. 
Stabler, who had done so much for her, began to give evi- 
dences of age, it was her delight to bring them to her 
lovely home (her husband cordially aiding her every etfort 
for good) and there give them all the comforts that affection 
could suggest. 

Two uncles of her husband, childless and alone, were 
invited to pass their declining years with them, and were 
received with a warmth of heart that left no room for those 
harassing doubts which too often cast shades of sorrow over 
the last days of the old and infirm. Thus she moved on, 
blessing and blest. She was a birthright member of the 
Society of Friends, and to the last retained an active in- 
terest in its affairs. 

Upon the afternoon of the 19th a large company of rela- 
tives and friends assembled at the beautifal home which her 
energy and taste had done so much toadorn. She looked 
calm and lovely in her “last sleep.” Her friends and neigh- 
bors, including a large number of colored people, many of 
whom had received from her a “helping hand,” passed by 
to take a last loving look at her placid form and serene 
countenance. Several paid tributes of affection, and “ tears 
from eyes unused to weep” spoke with more eloquence than 
words. She was laid to rest in the enclosure at “Alloway,” 
the grand old oaks singing a requiem and whispering of a 
rise beyond the grave. H. C. H. 





PHILENA B. WALTON. 


On Sixth month 2, 1892, at her home in Avondale, 
Chester county, Penna., Philena B., wife of Chalkley J. 
Walton, in her 64th year. A valued member and overseer 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

She was adaughter of Joseph and Ann Chandler, born 
in New Garden township, but in her childhood moved with 
her parents tothe neighborhood of London Grove, where 
she grew to womanhood, and on the 15th of Third month, 
1855, was (under the care of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting), united in marriage with Chalkley J. Walton. 
This union was blessed with six children, three of whom 
survive her: Chandler B. Walton of Wayne, Delaware 
county, Pa., Isabella F. Dimmons of New York City, 
and Addie V. Hood, wife of Lamartine Hood, of Chester 
county, Pa. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; they 
rest from their labors and their works do follow them.” 

Those who were favored to be intimately acquainted 
with this dear Friend, esteem her worthy uf more than a 
passing notice. Hers was a life of quiet devotion to known 
duty, thus exemplifying to those with whom she mingled 
her fidelity to truth, and the many trusts committed to her 
care ; in the endeavor to humbly follow in the footsteps of 
Him who was ever meek and lowly in heart and who 
said, “by their fruits shall ye know them,” qualities 
which ever adorn the beautiful Christian character. 

The subject of this small tribute of affection and re- 
membrance was a faithful and loving wife, a devoted 
mother, a true friend. Her departure from our visible 
presence is feltto bea sad bereavement, not only in the 
home circle and in the meeting, where she was a constant 
attender, and ever ready to perform all duties entrusted to 
her care, but amongst the poorand needy her loss will be 
keenly felt, as she was ever ready to give of her sympathy 
and her means, yet in this did she follow the divine in- 
junction, Let not thy left hand know what the right 


| doeth. 


Her funeral at London Grove meeting-house was very 
largely attended, and was a quiet, impressive occasion, 
where testimony was borne to her true Christian life and 
character. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ALLEN Fuitcrart, a minister of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., and his wife, Sarah B. Flitcrafc, have 
obtained a minute to attend Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Va., also to attend and appoint other meetings 
in the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, including 
that Yearly Meeting. 


Ir wrinkles must be written upon our brows, 
let them not be written upon the heart. The spirit 
should never grow old.—James A. Garfield, 


Iowa has recently extinguished the last vestige of 
its state debt, and does not owe a dollar. If that is 
the kind of ruin that comes from outlawing the sa- 
loon, there are other commonwealths that could 
stand such a calamity.— The Occident. 


Ou, it is great, and there is no other greatness, to 
make some work of God’s creation more fruitful, 
better, more worthy of God ; to make some human 
heart a little wiser, manfuler, happier,—more blesssd, 
less accursed !—Car/yle. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C, WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Prarrig Grove Quarterly Meeting held at Prairie 
Grove, Iowa, convened at the hour, (Sixth month 4), 
with house well filled, notwithstanding the bad roads 
on account of much rain. The morning was fine and 
warm. After a silence our attention was called to 
the necessity of cultivating the physical and mental 
structure in order that the spiritual might not be 
dwarfed,—the fact that all must be fully trained to 
develop that true Christian principle, guided by di- 
vine light in the heart of man. 

The business claiming the attention of the quar- 
terly meeting was then taken up and transacted ina 
very satisfactory manner. 

There were three representatives present from 
West Liberty and two from Marietta, and for those 
who were absent satisfactory excuses were rendered. 

Joshua Mills and wife of Clear Creek, Ill.,were very 
acceptably with us at this time, and gave us words of 
advice and encouragement. Othersalso made timely 
remarks. In the afternoon the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee met and organized for work in the various 
departments claiming its attention. Two memorials 
to Congress were drafted, one for abolishing the 
death penalty in criminal cases, and the other 
against legalizing the sale of alcoholic liquor in the 
Territory of Alaska. 


First-day morning dawned somewhat foggy, but 
soon cleared away, and the sun shone out brightly 


and very warm. Before the hoar appointed for meet- 
ing there was quite a gathering, and at the usual time 
the meeting for worship convened with the house 
well ‘filled. All seemed drawn into that Divine si- 
lence in which only the “ still, small voice ” is heard. 
Some very interesting truths were handed forth on 
this occasion, setting forth Christ as the truth, that 
the Christ spirit was the power animating and per- 
meating the whole world; that each one has his or 
her place to fill in life that none other can fill. That 
to become a true Christian is a life-work, and guided 
by the Divine light in the heart ; we might build on 
a sure foundation, freed from the power of darkness 
and‘of sin unto a bright eternity. 

First-day afternoon convened the First-day School 
Quarterly Conference, which was largely attended, 
many coming from the neighboring coantry, espe- 
cially to the Conference. The subject for discussion, 
‘‘Has the Mission of the Society of Friends been 
fulfilled ?” was of much interest, and the papers pre- 
pared showed careful thought, and the one idea per- 
meating the whole was that its mission was not and 
never could be fulfilled so long as there was left 
among the children of men one to whom the gospel 
of love could be given. The programme prepared by 
the school showed care in the selection and render- 
ing of the parts assigned them. Some very interest- 
ing remarks were made, and the Conference con- 
cluded. In the evening a meeting was held for the 
young people, and a goodly number met, and an in- 
teresting meeting in which several questions were 
asked and answered concerning testimonies and 
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principles of Friends. After the close of the meet- 
ings a general expression of satisfaction was heard, 
and to the observer it would seem that all who at- 
tended the meeting through, went away feeling they 
had been fed with bread of life. X. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDs’ ScHOOL AT PLYMOUTH.—The Friends’ school at 
Plymouth Meeting, (Penna.), closed on the 16th of last 
month, with appropriate exercises by the children, which 
were listened to by a large number of parents and friends 
of the school. Dr. Hiram Corson made some remarks, 
comparing the school he attended eighty years ago with 
those of to-day. 

The school, during the past year, has been taught by 
Mary H. White and Anna S. Thompson, and has been 
highly satisfactory ; the same teachers will return next 
year, and an increased attendance is assured. 


SWARTHMORE AND THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—The 
Phenix, (the monthly magazine published by the under- 
graduates, at Swarthmore College), discussing the establish- 
ment of a grammar school at Swarthmore, says: 

“The proximity of the preparatory school to the college 
assures to the former a success far more brilliant than could 
otherwise be attained. On the other hand, the total separa- 
tion of the two as institutions will doubtless prove much 
more beneficial to the college than either of the alternatives 
already tried, viz.: the management of the two in closer 
union or the total abolition of the school. With Swarth- 
more Grammar School comes the ideal condition of affairs, 
the result which Friends have so long desired. The best 
wishes of the Phenix go out to the founders of the new in- 
stitution. But the interests of the college, as well 
as those of the already established preparatory schools of 
the Friends’ educational system, demand that this new ven- 
ture shall prove in every respect an addition to that system 
and that it shall in no way be regarded in the minds of the 
college authorities as supplanting the older but more dis- 
tant schools. We believe that under proper management 
there is no reason why this latter should occur, and in view 
of the fact that such worthy and carefel minds stand as 
guardians of the grammar school, it were, perhaps, super- 
fluous to suggest the possibility of such a misconception. 
At the same time the fact remains that with the manifold 
efforts that have been made in the past, a very small per- 
centage of the graduates of Friends’ preparatory schools en- 
ter Swarthmore. Let the new school be encouraged most 
heartily by all friends of the college, but with equal earnest- 
ness we would urge the necessity of continued efforts toward 
effecting closer relationship between the college and all of 
those lower institutions of learning from which it should 
derive so much strength and support in the way of matricu- 
lates.” 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LocusT VALLEY.—We have re- 
ceived the circular and catalogue of this school, for 1892-3. 
It had, during the past year, 90 pupils, of whom 63 were in 
the academic department, and 27 in the primary. The 
faculty of instruction for the coming year will be Frank- 
lin P. Wilson, A. B., Principal; Annie M. Adams, Assistant 
Principal; Horace L. Dilworth, B. S., sciences; Alice S. 
Palmer, A. B., languages; and Anna W. Craft in charge of 
the primary department; Hannah Titus, Matron. This is 
the same as last year, except that Alice S. Palmer takes the 


place of Abby Mary Hall, who proposes to spend a year in 


post-graduate study at Cornell University. 
The Academy is located near Friends’ meeting-house at 
Matinecock, about half a mile from Locust Valley station, 
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on the Oyster Bay branch of the Long Island Railroad,—30 
miles east of New York. The school year of 38 weeks is 
divided into three terms, Fall, Winter, and Spring, of 15, 


12, and 11 weeks each. The charge for board and tuition, 
for the year, is $150. 

WILMINGTON FrRIENDs’ SCHOOL.—The school at Wil- 
mington, Del., in care of Friends, and conducted by Isaac 
T. Johnson, held its closing exercises Sixth month 15, in the 
meeting-house, 4th and West streets. President Charles 
De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, delivered the address to 
the graduates, who were Miriam Worrell Webb. Bessie Sedg- 
wick, Percy Fielding Hayes, William Bush, Roland Grubb 
Kent, and Warren Jackson Haines. 

This school has been very successful during the past 
year. Prof. Johnson, in addition to his own teaching and 
executive abilities, has been careful to gather around him a 
strong corps of instructors. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT 
closed. 


OXFORD, Pa. 
It has been in charge, very satisfactorily, of Lou- 
ella Passmore, and A. Bella Conway, who have resigned. 
It will be opened during the Ninth month, under the charge 
of the Friends’ Meeting of Oxford. 
teachers will be supplied. 


This school has 


New and capable 


FRIENDS’ ScHOOL AT WeEsT CHESTER, PA.—The clos- 
ing exercises of this school took place on the 16th ult., in 
the large meeting-house, High street, in charge of the 
Principal, Mary E. Speakman. 


There were five graduates 
this year, as follows: 


Carolien Hayes Chambers. who pre- 
sented an essay, “We Must Keep the Lid on Pandora’s 
Box”; Frances Darlington, “Composite Photography ” ; 
Barclay White Bradley, “In the Realm of Mystery ”; Laur- 
etta Thomas Smedley, ‘‘ Home-Making vs. Housekeeping ” ; 
and Leonora Baker Walter, “ Fancy's Field.” 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY.—This school, for girls only, 
near West Chester, Pa., announces elsewhere the opening 
of its thirty-seventh year, on the 12th of Ninth month 
next. It is under the direction of Richard Darlington, 
Ph. D., Principal, with seven assistants. The course of 
study is intended to advance to a point which will fit 
pupils for entrance to Smith, Vassar, or colleges of like 
grade. The charge is $180 for the school year, 40 weeks, 
with extra charge for drawing, painting, languages other 
than English, etc. 

The commencement exercises took place on the even- 
ing of the 15th instant. There were ten graduates. The 
triennial catalogue of students shows an attendance from a 
number of States other than Pennsylvania, including New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Missouri, 
and Texas. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY.—The 
award of the first three fellowships in the Graduate De- 
partment for Women of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was announced on the 28th ult. The recipients are Alice 
M. Atkinson, a graduate of Swarthmore College and Cor- 
nell University ; Laura Cross, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
graduate of Hampton College, and Emily Ray Gregory, a 
graduate of Wellesley College. Five more fellowships are 
to be awarded, each entitling the recipient to free board 
and tuition for two years. 

The fellowships are given upon a successful passing of 
an examination in certain courses. The Graduate Depart- 
ment for Women will Open its doors for the first time on 
October 1. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 
How dear to my heart is the old-fashioned yard, 
Where laylocks and hollyhocks grew ; 
Where, along by the path that led to the door, 
Were flowers of many a hue. 


Just down by the gate a syringa-tree waved 
Its feathery blossoms of white ; 

On the opposite side, like a grand flaming bush, 
Stood a scarlet-hued salvia bright. 


There tall tiger lilies, in orange and black, 
Looked down on the barebell so blue ; 

There were English primroses and fragant clove pinks, 
Sweet williams and candytuft, too. 


There cld damask roses were scattered about, 
And daffy-down-dillies were seen ; 

There were pink ragged-robius and coxscombs so red, 
And delicate ribbon-grass green. 


There were bachelors’ buttons and Johnny-jump-ups, 
With tulips and poenies gay ; 

And plain marigolds, and the dear mignonette 
That's found in our gardens to-day. 


There were asters, and phlox, and feverfew white, 
With bright portulaca around, 

Nasturtiums, lantanas, and pretty larkspurs, 
And low-creeping myrtles were found. 


A honeysuckle vine ran over the porch, 
And some dainty sweet peas grew quite nigh, 
While down in the grass, in a cool, shady nook, 
Were violets, blue as the sky. 


There were sweet-smelling shrubs of various kinds, 
So dear to our grandmother's heart ; 
Southernwood, lavender, and rosemary sprigs 
In ev'ry nosegay had a part. 


That old-fashioned garden ! I see it again, 
With the scenes of my childhood’s dear home, 
Though now, in the land of the orange and pine, 
Afar from its pleasures I roam. 
— Vicks’ Magazine. 


OUT OF SIGHT. 
WHEN the hillsides are flushed with the pink of the 
laurel, 
And green are the meadows where lambs are at play, 
’Mid snow-drifts of clover, and blush-blooms of sorrel, 
There’s beauty broadcast on the fair summer day. 
In the distance the mountains are purple and hoary : 
And nearer, the valleys are sweet in the sun, 
Each turns a new leaf in the brilliant old story, 
Which ever is telling, and never is done. 


But always, my heart in the midst of the splendor, 
Goes roving afar from the beauty I see, 
And though, with affection ineffably tender, 
Flits swifter than pinion of bird or of bee. 
To pause in the clefts never trodden by mortal, 
To climb to the heights where the morning is born, 
To rest, like a pilgrim at ease, in the portal 
Ajar for the lark soaring up from the corn. 


There, swinging their censers, and lighting the altars 
In gloom or in grandeur, built only fur God, 

Where winds are the minstrels, and mountains the psalters, 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which sprinkle the sod. 





There, facing the sky when the tempest is over, 
And strong with resistance to whirl and to shock, 
The pine to the sun lifts the look of a lover, 
With head heaven-tossing, and roots in the rock. 


Brave beauty, alone for the Lord and His angels ;— 
How quiet and soothing the lesson it brings ; 
A heart-chord struck out from the best of evangels, 
A strain for the soul which in solitude sings. 
No child of the Father should ever be dreary, 
Nor slip from the blessing, the gladness, the light, 
For God and the angles will never grow weary 
Of guarding and keeping what blooms out of sight. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in S. S. Times. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA. 
(Concluded ) 
Ir would be out of place here to describe the spec- 
trum in any detail; it may suffice to say that we 
were sure that the spectrum of the star showed no 
relationship to that of the bright-lined nebu’e, nor 
to the usual hydro-carbon spectrum of comets. Its 
general features suggested rather a state of things 
similar to the erupted solar surface. This view was 
confirmed by a photograph of its spectrum which we 
took with a mirror of speculum metal and a spectro- 
scope with a prism of Iceland spar and lenses of 
quartz, so that the extreme violet part of the star’s 
light was not cut off by passing through glass. The 
fainter continuous spectrum and the brilliant lines 
were found to extend upon the plate nearly as far as 


does the light of Sirius, and not far short of the place 


where our atmosphere stops all celestial light. The 
whole range of the hydrogen lines, including the 
ultra violet series present in the white stars, and H 
and K,were bright as they show themselves occasion- 
ally reversed in photographs of the solar promi- 
nences, and each accompanied by a line of absorp- 
tion. ; 

A remarkable feature of great significance in the 
character of the hydrogen lines, bright and dark, 
must be noticed. They appeared to be sometimes 
double and sometimes triple—the dark ones as if by 
fine bright threads superposed upon them,—and, in- 
deed, to be subject to continual change. Now, when 
on the sun’s surface, or in the laboratory, portions of 
the same gas at different temperatures come in be- 
fore each other, the cooler gas may cause a narrow 
absorption line to form upom a broader bright line, 
and thus impart to it the appearance of a double 
line; or in the case of hotter gae,a narrow bright 
line upon a dark line. Professors Liveing and De- 
war, whose researches with the electric arc-crucible 
have made them epecially familiar with the ever- 
changing guises and disguises of this Protean phe- 
nomenon of reversal, as it is called, have recorded 
cases not only of double reversals giving apparent 
triplicity to a single line, but even of threefold re- 
versals, The unsymmetrical division of bright and 
dark lines, which was occasionally seen in the spec- 
trum of the Nova, frequently presents itself in the 
laboratory, in consequence of the unequal expansion 
on the two sides of the line on which the reversed 
line falls. Unless we accept this obvious interpreta- 
tion of the multiple character of the stellar lines, we 
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should have to assume a system of at least six bodies 
all moving with different velocities. 

It is important to state that the waning of the 
star appeared to produce no material alteration of its 
spectrum, but only such apparent changes as neces- 
sarily come in when parts of an object differ greatly 
in brightness. On March 24th, when the star’s light 
had fallen so low as to about the eleventh magnitude, 
we could still glimpse the faint continuous spectrum, 
upon which the remarkable quartet of bright lines 
still shone out without any change of relative inten- 
sity. Professor Pickering informs me that in his 
photographs the principal lines in that part of the 
spectrum “ faded in the order, K, H, a, F, h, and G, 
the latter becoming brighter as star was faint.” 
Omitting the calcium lines H and K, which varied, 
the order of disappearance agrees with that of the 
sensitiveness of the plate for these parts of the spec- 
trum, and supports the view that the star’s spectrum 
remained withcut material change through this great 
range of magnitude. 

How are we to account for the appearance and 
doings of this new star, or rather stars? For, as we 
have seen, the great shifts of the bright and dark 
lines, the bright to the red, the dark to the blue, 
clearly indicate two bodies having a relative motion 
in the line of sight of about 550 miles a second. Now 
curing the whole time, some seven weeks, that the 
spectrum was under observation, this relative veloc- 
ity was maintained materially unaltered, though 
small changes beyond the reach of our instruments 
may have taken place. A reasonable explanation 
may, perhaps, be found, if we venture to assume, 
though with some hesitation, as the subject is very 
obscure, two gaseous bodies, or bodies with gaseous 
atmospheres, moving away from each other after a 
near approach in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. If 
our sun were nearly in the line of axis of the orbits, 
the components of the motions of the two bodies in 
the line of sight after the bodies had swung round, 
might well be as rapid and remain relatively as un- 
changed as those observed in the new star. Unfor- 
tunately, decisive information from the motions of 
the two bodies at the critical time of the outburst is 
wanting, for the event through which the star be- 
came bright had been over for some forty days be- 
fore observations were made with the spectroscope. 
Analogy from the variable stars of long period would 
suggest the view that the near approach of the two 
bodies may have been of the nature of a periodical 
disturbance arising at long intervals in a complex 
system of bodies. Chandler has recently shown in 
the case of Algol that the minor irregularities in the 
variation of its light are probably caused by the 
presence of one or more bodies in the system besides 
the bright star and the dusky one which partially 
eclipses it. To asimilar cause are probably due the 
minor irregularities which form so prominent a fea- 
ture in the waxing and waning of the variable stars 
asaclass. We know, too, that the stellar orbits are 
usually very eccentric. In the case of gamma Vir- 
ginis, the eccentricity is as great as 09, and Auwers 
has recently found Sirius to have the considerable 
eccentricity of 0.63. 
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But a casual near approach of two bodies of great 
size would be a greatly less improbable event than 
an actual collision. The phenomena of the new star 
scarcely permit us to suppose even a partial collision, 
though if the bodies were diffused enough, or the 
approach close enough, there may have been possi- 
bly some mutual interpenetration and mingling of 
the rare gases near their boundaries. 

An explanation which would better accord with 
what we know of the behavior of the Nova may, 
perhaps, be found in a view put forward many years 
ago by Klinkerfues and recently developed by Wil- 
sing, that under such circumstances of near approach 
enormous tidal disturbances would be set up, amount- 
ing, it may be, to partial deformation in the case of 
a gaseous body, and producing sufficiently great 
changes of pressure in the interior of the bodies to 
give rise to enormous eruptions of the hotter matter 
from within, immensely greater but similar in kind 
to solar eruptions. 

In such a state of things we should have, in the 
existence of portions of the same gas at different 
levels and temperatures, conditions so favorable for 
the production of reversed lines undergoing contin- 
ual change, similar to those exhibited by the lines 
of the Nova, that we could not suppose them to be 
absent. The integration of light from all parts of 
the disturbed surfaces of the bodies might give 
breadth to the lines, and might account for the vary- 
ing irregularities of intensity of different parts of the 
lines. 

The source of the light of the continuous spec- 
trum, upon which were seen the dark lines of ab- 
sorption shifted towards the blue, must have re- 
mained behind the cooler absorbing gas; indeed, 
must have formed with it the body which was ap- 
proaching us, unless we assume that both bodies were 
moving exactly in the line of sight, or that the ab- 
sorbing gas was of very enormous extent. 

The difference of state between the two bodies, 
as shown by the receding one emitting bright lines, 
while the approaching body behaved similarly to a 
white star in giving a continuous spectrum with 
broad absorption lines, may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the two bodies being in different evolution- 
ary stages, and differing consequently in diffuseness 
and in temperature. We appear, indeed, to have a 
similar state of things in the variable star beta Lyre, 

of which one component star gives bright lines, and 
the other a spectrum with dark lines of absorption. 
In the case of the Nova, we must assume a similar 
chemical nature for both bodies, and that they ex- 
isted under conditions sufficiently similar for equiv- 
alent dark and bright lines to appear in their re- 
spective spectra. 

We know nothing of the distance of the Nova 
from our system,but the assumption is not an improb- 
able one, that it was as far away from us as the Nova 
of 1876, for which Sir Robert Ball failed to find any 
parallax. If this be so, the emission of light sud- 
denly set up in the very faint stars, certainly within 
two days, and possibly, as in the case of the Nova of 
1866, within a few hours, was much greater than the 
light emitted by our sun. Yet within some fifty days 





after its discovery at the end of January, its light 
fell to about the one three-hundredth part, and in 
some three months to the one ten-thousandth part. 
So long as its spectrum could be observed, the chief 
features remained unchanged. Under what condi- 
tions could we suppose the sun to cool down sufii- 
ciently for its light to decrease to a similar extent in 
so short a time, and without the incurring of mate- 
rial changes in the solar spectrum? It is, therefore, 
scarcely conceivable that we have to do with the 
conversion of gravitational energy into light and 
heat. On the view we have ventured to suggest, the 
rapid calming down, after some swayings to and fro 
of the tidal disturbances, and the closing in again of 
outer and cooler gases, together with the want of 
transparency which often comes in under such cir- 
cumstances, might account reasonably for the very 
rapid, and at first curiously fluctuating, waning of 
the Nova, as well as for the want of change in its 
spectrum. 

The writer may be permitted to state that the 
view suggested by Dr. Allen Miller and himself in the 
case of the Nova of 1866, was so far similar that they 
ascribed its outbursts to erupted gases, but with our 
present knowledge of the light-changes of stars, the 
writer would now hesitate to make the further sug- 
gestion that chemical action may have contributed to 
its sudden and transient splendor. 

Wixtiram Hvuaains. 


A DAY IN BED FOR HEALTH'’S SAKE. 


WE are naturally given to contemn and despise the 
idea of remaining in bed when our health is good 
and all our vital forces are in fair working order. 
Apart from the matter of ordinary sleep, we never, 
as a rule, think of “a day in bed,” either as preserva- 
tive of health or as conducive to longevity. Yet I 
am convinced thare is munch to be said in favor of 
“a day in bed ” now and then as an aid to health in 
the middle-aged, and as a measure tending to prolong 
life in the old. 
The statement has been made, of a very old lady 
who had reached her ninetieth year, and who was 
then hearty, that she owed her vitality to her habit 
of spending at least two days of each week in bed. 
Now, whether this assertion be true or not as to its 
effects upon the venerable dame, I can conceive of 
nothing so conducive to her welfare as this practice of 
obtaining for body and mind such a period of perfect 
rest. In bed, the whole muscular system is at ease, 
and the wear and tear of the body is reduced to a 
minimum. The processes of getting rid of waste 
matters are in abeyance; there is less waste to get 
rid of, and lungs, skin, and kidneys have a measure 
of comparative repose. The nervous system, above 
all, is soothed and comforted by the “ day in bed.” 
Anxieties and worries disappear after the rest, and 
the individual returns to the work-a-day world re- 
freshed and renovated, physically and mentally, ina 
degree such as the action of no medicines could have 
accomplished. In a word,the person who enjoys “a 
day in bed” is in the position of an engine whose 
fires are damped down, and whose energies are re- 
cruiting for the renewal of the work of to-morrow. 
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There need be little hesitation, then, in saying 
that, for old persons, “a day in bed” is a health- 
measure of vast importance. If the aged person is 
wise, he (or she) will make it a regular practice to 
spend a couple of days per week in the repose which 
a sojourn in bed alone can give. Rest ina chair or 
on a sofa will not suffice. These procedures are too 
nearly akin to the every-day practice to be of any 
service. Countless temptations to exertion await the 
person who is out of bed; while conversely, if he is 
in bed, the idea of work or of labor and movement 
is essentially abolished. Such repose is absolute ; 
and if rest be a great medicine, as all know it is, for 
old folks, “a day in bed,” as a regular and not occa- 
sional practice, may be regarded as invaluable be- 
yond comprehension. 

I go further in my advocacy of a “day in bed” 
as a health-measure. I happen to know the case of a 
busy man whose life is one long period of physical 
and mental activity, and who has found, of late 
years, that no measure possesses anything like the 
recuperative effects which follow a day’s rest in bed. 
Even in his holiday season this person is given to 
taking an occasional siesta in his bedroom. Provided 
with light literature, he enjoys his repose as another 
man delights in an outing, and his mental and physi- 
cal energy is recruited in an easy and satisfactory 
manner by this practice. Hence, not for the old 
alone, but for those in middle life, “a day in bed” 
may be recommended as a measure worth trying in 
the light of physiological experience of its value. 

It will be seen that in this view of things one may 
go further than John G. Saxe, who despises and con- 
demns the practice of early rising. Possibly a new 
generation of poets may be found to extol the value 
of repose as an aid to health. Poets are beginning to 
show a practical spirit nowadays. But whether 
sestheticism be found upon my side or not, I affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that, when occasion 
offers and business allows, there is no measure which 
will repair the body and recruit the mind of the 
middle-aged more readily or more thoroughly than 
the simple expedient of remaining a “ day in bed.”— 
Herald of Health. 


A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PENN. 

The Friend, London, Sixth month 17. 

Frrienps who attended the late yearly meeting were 
shown at the Tract Depét a recently-discovered old 
portrait of William Penn. Many were struck by its 
merits as a work of art, and others wished to know 
on what basis its claims to authenticity rested. The 
picture, it should first be stated, belongs to William 
Rowland Oliver, of 65, Haymarket, and was sent by 
him to be placed on view at Devonshire House. Its 
measurements, exclusive of the massive gold frame, 
are 36 ins. by 28 ins., and the figure isin half length. 
There is no doubt that it represents William Penn as 
a man of middle age, and it is, moreover, the largest 
and most dignified portrait of him that we have yet 
seen. Whether it was painted from life is not estab- 
lished, but the whole appearance of the work cer- 
tainly suggests this, and W. R. Oliver, supported, as 
he informs us, by the opinions of good judges, attrib- 
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utes the picture to Jonathan Richardson, a contem- 
porary of Penn, and a painter of considerable note. 
W. R. Oliver’s conviction is also derived from a writ- 
ten statement given him by the previous owner. 
This was an eccentric and lonely old man, who, a 
few years ago, might have been found keeping a 
small picture and curiosity shop in a retired street in 
the West End. He had established himself there in 
1847, and was known to W. R. Oliver as a confirmed 
recluse, living in a house where dirt and fine art 
struggled for the prominence. W. R. Oliver per- 
suaded the old man to part with his portrait, which 
he said he had intended some day sending to Amer- 
ica. He had purchased it, he said, nearly thirty 
years before from a cottager in the Isle of Wight for 
twenty-five guineas, and believed it to be an authen- 
tic portrait of William Penn, by Jonathan Richard- 
son. 

Such is W. R. Oliver’s account. It may be re- 
marked that if Richardson was the artist, he must 
have painted it from 1684 to 1699, when Penn was 
paying his first prolonged visit to England, after 
founding Pennsylvania. Richardson painted por- 
traits of Pope, Prior, Steele, and others, some of 
which are in the National Portrait Gallery, and we 
understand that the authorities have inspected W. 
R. Oliver’s portrait of William Penn, and taken 
careful notes. W. WHITTEN. 


THE IDEAL RULER. 
Lyman Apsorr in the Christian Union in his notes 
on the 72ad Psalm, thus describes the ideal ruler. 

This Psalm is entitled A Psalm for Solomon. He 
was not the kind of king here described. History 
does not make good the prophet’s optimism. Never- 
theless, the prophet gives an inspiring account of 
what an ideal ruler ought to be. So this Psalm sug- 
gests some reflections in the kind of characteristics 
a Christian voter should look for in the candidate of 
his choice, in the United States, in this year of 
grace 1892. Wecertainly ought not to be content 
with less than served as the Hebrew ideal so many 
centuries before Christ. 

The Christian’s candidate should be a lover of 
righteousness. He should care for conscience. He 
should rather be right than be President. The con- 
scienceless man, however shrewd, has no right toa 
Christian’s vote. Heshould care for the poor, the 
needy, the oppressed. What does he think of the 
Indian kept in barbarism by barbaric treatment? 
Of the negro, half emancipated and with the 
shackles still galling his hands and feet? Of the 
Chinaman, ostracized, outcast, hated, mobbed? Of 
the widows and orphans robbed of their means and 
their natural protector by the saloon? These ques- 
tions are quite as important as the question, What 
does he think of the tariff? or the silver question ? 
And they are a great deal more important than the 
question, What will he do with the spoils ? 

The Christian’s candidate is a peace-lover and a 
peace-maker. Armies and navies are only to keep 
the peace. Diplomacy isto pursue peace and insure 
it. “If it be possible, as far as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,” will be the law of all inter- 





national intercourse under his administration. He 
will stand for that policy, or those policies, which, 
by quiet and unostentatious methods, promote uni- 
versal prosperity. Not brilliant like the lightning, 
not noisy like the thunder, but nurturing and edify- 
ing, as the dew and the gentle rain, will be the spirit 
and method which he advocates and represents. He 
will give the Nation glory ; bat it will be the glory of 
a democracy. Not of palace, not of millionaire, not 
of extravagance of luxury, but the glory ofa diffused, 
not a concentrated, wealth ; the glory of being the 
refuge of the oppressed of alllands. Thus under his 
influence American ideas, democratic ideas, Chris- 
tian ideas—that is, the idea of universal brotherhood 
—shall go forth and win dominion—world-wide 
dominion. And nations shall respect the American 
flag, not because of a navy which is ready to enforce 
respect, but because it represents a justice and liberty 
and righteousness which win respect. 

Does the reader think this is a trivial use of 
Scripture? It is the primary interpretation of this 
Psalm—*“a Psalm for Solomon.” It is originally a 
portrayal of a great king and a great kingdom. It is 
only by accommodation that a spiritual meaning is 
given to it, and it becomes a fitting prophecy of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. That kingdom is, however, not 
only hastened to its consummation by every king- 
dom of righteousness, and justice and liberty, but 
every such kingdom—whether existing in historic 
fact or only in prophetic fancy—is a type of the final 
and perfected ideal, the Kingdom of God. The end 
of all missionary effort is to establish such a kingdom 
upon the earth—a kingdom present, earthly, socio- 
logical, and organic. 

This kingdom of God will be: 

A kingdom of righteousness. 

A kingdom of peace. 

A kingdom for the poor and the needy. 

A kingdom whose king will be always and every- 
where honored and revered. 


A kingdom of universal and gracious dominion. | 
A kingdom to which all kings shall be subject, | 


and in which all kingdoms shall be incorporate. 
A kingdom glorifying the hero and the martyr 
dying for the King’s sake and the kingdom’s sake. 


A kingdom whose glory shall fill the whole earth. | 


What will vour vote and your work in the com 
ing Presidential campaign do to build up such a 
kingdom in the United States of America? What 
are you doing day by day to build up this kingdom 
on the earth? Or are you doing something to hinder 
it and tear it down ? 


To know God, we must have within ourselves 
something congenial to him. Intellectual learning 
helps a man not a step nearer toward God, unless 


conjoined with inward spiritual discipline.—W. F. | 


Channing. 


“ Tue religious observance of Sunday is essential 
to the spiritual life, because withdrawal from the 
world, rest, stillness, the turning of the thoughtsin‘o 
other channels is essential, and it seems as if Sunday 


was made by a good and wise God for just such a | 


purpose.” — Exchange. 
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THE CASA GRANDE OF ARIZONA. 


Arizona is planning to reproduce for its building at 
the Exposition the famous Casa Grande,which stands 
in ths southern part of the territory. The Casa 
Grande, which is probably the most remarkable and 
interesting prehistoric ruin in North America, was 
first visited by Europeans in 1538, by Cabeza de Vaca 
and his followers, of the ill-fated Ponce de Leon ex- 
pedition. Four years later Coronado, during his ex- 
pedition to the southwest, made it his headquarters. 
Then, as now, no! even a tradition as to the race 
that built it remained among the surrounding tribes. 


The building was once the main gateway to an im- 


mense walled city, the ruins of which still cover the 
plains, and to such an extent that in the accurate es- 
timation of scientists the city’s population must have 
exceeded a hundred thousand. The remains of vast 
irrigating ditches and cemented reservoirs are found 
in the vicinity of the ruined city. By cleaning one 
of the irrigating ditches recently 150,000 acres of 
land were reclaimed. This ancient irrigation system 
will be shown by relief maps. The ruins of Casa 
Grande are between five and six stories high and 
fifty feet square. They are composed of sun-dried 
brick, with heavy buttressed walls, and, like all the 
other ancient ruins in that country, bear evidence of 
having been destroyed by fire, for the charred re- 
mains of rafters still cling to the walls. All about 
for miles and miles are strewn broken pottery, arrow 
heads, and stone axes, which tell scientists that one 
day, thousands of years ago, tbat city blazed with 
fire and was deserted by a panic-stricken people. 
Casa Grande is the most famous feature of all those 
old sun- baked ruins and its unknown origin, the sud- 
den and unaccountable flight and dissolution of the 
inhabitants of the city it guarded, and the deep mys- 
tery which has clung to it for ages, make it one of 
the most interesting subjects of scientific investiga- 
tion. 


“On ye wise who think, ye wise who reign, 
So mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 
— Tennyson, 


“GREAT truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of eternity.” 


—Mr. Gladstone is perhaps the most distinguished per- 


son of this age, and well he may be. He has one of the 
most superb bodies ever given to man, and he takes the very 
best care of it. His chestand all the vital organs are large. 
His health isexcellent. At the age of eighty-two he seems 
possessed of most of his physical powers to almost as high a 
degree as at fifty. If he feels overworked at 
seldom, he goes to bed and stays there till well. 
great panacea with him. 


all, which is 


This isa 


First among his mental qualities one may reckon power 
of going to sleep, for this is a mental power as much as that 
of memory. No matter what cares press upon him, he dis- 
misses them all the moment he touches the bed. If this is 
not an element of greatness, it certainly contributes to it in 
a most marked manner. Many men who have only achieved 
mediocre greatness would have achieved it in a higher de- 
gree if they had cultivated this power of sleeping as Mr. 


_ Gladstone has.—Herald of Health. 
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PLEASURES OF PLANT COLLECTORS. 


Amone the great pleasures of the botanical collector 
is hope of finding some rare plant in a new locality. 
During the summer of 1880 the writer formed one of 
a small party collecting through the southern Alle- 
ghanies, and the prospect of finding Asplenium mon- 
‘anum somewhere on the trip, entered largely into 
the pleasures of the occasion. We had journeyed 
through North Carolina and Tennessee, along the 
Swananoa, Catawba. and the French Broad rivers, 
peering also into the banks that line numberless 
small streams that fed them,—but still the common 
question “shall we find Asplenium montanum ?” re- 
mained unanswered. We had been many weeks 
journeying northward, and had reached the Green- 
brier in West Virginia, near to its junction with the 
Kanawha; and, finding good “botanizing” at the 
little village of Hawk’s Nest, were very happy. As 
we tramped on, sweltering under a hot summer 
afternoon’s sun, one of my companions, Professor 
T. C. Porter, would stop every now and then under 
some huge rocky bluff, and query, “ what would you 
say if we were to find Asplenium montanum this 
afternoon?” But though our portfolios opened 
frequently, it was not for the little fern. At length 
the sun went down behind the hills, and fearful 
that we might have miscalculated the distance of 
our lovely mountain path, we hurried away from the 
lengthening shades towards our quarters by the 
river. As we happened to go under the deep gloom 
of a huge projecting rock, extending half way across 
the path, the writer remarked, “ If those ferns were 
not so large we might take them for Asplenium Ruta- 
muraria.” Inan instant Professor Porter was upon a 
ledge, and “It is Asplenium montanum!” made us 
both forget, for the time being, the waning sun.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Newtown (Bucks county, Pa.), Enterprise, Sixth month 
25, says: A meeting in the interest of peace and arbitra- 
tion, held at Wrightstown meeting-house last First-day, 
was addressed by Alfred H. Love and Lukens Webster, of 


Philadelphia. The addresses were earnest and interesting, 
giving an account of the beginning of the movement, and 
the work accomplished since the organization of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, about twenty-five years ago. There 
are over thirty branch peace societies in the United States, 
and as many more in other parts of the world. Three 
medals were exhibited that have been awarded the so- 
ciety—one, a gold medal for the exhibit of the society at 
the World’s Exposition at Paris. The Fourth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress will be held at Berne, Switzerland, 
this summer, and a greeting was prepared to be sent from 
this meeting to that conference. 

—The Langhorne W. C. T. U. held its first twilight 
meeting for the summer on the 19th. Papers were read on 
“The Temperance Movement Among Friends in America,” 
“The Meaning of High License,” “ Local Incidents in 
Middletown.” The last paper was of greatinterest. Mary 
Whitson, of Philadelphia, gave an account of the Young 
Temperance Workers of Philadelphia.— Newtown Enterprise. 

—Meehans’ Monthly recalls that in the Ninth month, 
1869, the Gardener’s Monthly, (edited by Thomas Meehan), 
announced the discovery by a Chicago gardener, Lewis Lee, 


that Paris green was a sure protection against the ravages 
of the Colorado potato beetle. “ It is safe to say,” it adds, 
“that millions of dollars have been saved to our country 
by this discovery. Had Mr. Lee been a Frenchman his 
government would have adorned him with crosses, and he 
would have been placed on a par with Parmentier, who 
made the first potatoes popular.” 


—When seeds are at their best, and the conditions for 
germinating good, it is surprising how long a way a little 
weight will go. As many as 5,000 plants have been ob- 
tained from a single ounce of onion seed. 


—It has been clearly proved by a reference to Dr. 
Mease’s “Pictures of Philadelphia,” that the Lombardy 
poplar, like so many other foreign trees, was first intro- 
duced by Wm. Hamilton at “The Woodlands” near Phila- 
delphia in 1784. Many of these earlier trees are still 
there—now the Woodlands Cemetery,—but the original 
poplars are dead and gone. 


—A plan to utilize all the schoolhouses in Chicago as 
dormitories for teachers visiting the World’s Fair is being 
agitated. Mrs Solomon Thatcher, Jr., one of the Lady 
Managers, advanced the idea, which has been generally 
approved. She says there are more than 300,000 school 
teachers in the country, who will probably attend the 
Fair, and that a nominal fee from a reasonable proportion 
of them would pay the expenses of transforming every 
schoolhouse in Chicago into a lodging house and keep it in 
perfect order. There are nearly 250 public school build- 
ings, all of them large structures, which could be thus 
utilized. It is believed that the majority of the teachers 
of the country will spend a portion at least of their vaca- 
tion in viewing the Exposition. If they could be provided 
with lodgings as indicated, at a mere nominal expense, 
they would surely be greatly accommodated. 

—Mrs. Anna B. Pratt has given the “Old Concord” 
public library a bust of her sister, Louisa M. Alcott, by 
Mr. Ricketson. It is a fine likeness, portraying Miss Al- 
cott at her best. Concord is fortunate in possessing this 
bust, which graces the ‘Authors’ Alcove,” and is a memo- 
rial to a woman whose memory will long be cherished by 
young and old.— Woman’s Journal. 

—The Woman’s Pharmaceutical Association of Illinois 
is planning to conduct a model pharmacy in the Illinois 
building at the World’s Fair. 

—The Woman's Journal says: Mrs. Caroline C. Hodgin 
has taken her degree in the theological department of 
Earlham College [‘‘Orthodox”’ Friends], Indiana. She 
will preach in the Friends’ church. Mrs. Hodgin is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the State Suffrage 
Association. 

—Pear growers are complaining of the depredations of 
a small suctorial insect somewhat resembling in size and in 
its transparent, steep-sloping wings the typical plant louse, 
bat it is readily distinguished from that in its being a 
jumping insect, whence it has received the name Psytia, 
meaning in Greek a flea. 

—What is now North Berwick, Me., was known as 
Doughty’s Falls 30 yearsago. A postal clerk says that oc- 
casionally letters are even now addressed to Doughty's 
Falls, and that he has had one such in his hands within 
the last month. 


—The World’s Fair grounds and buildings, now near- 
ing completion, are so renowned as a most beautiful and 
interesting spectacle that not only do from 5,000 to 12,000 
people a day, at a cost of 25 cents apiece inspect them, but 
the great majority of travelers who pass through Chicago 


devote a day or more to the same purpose. The 'Exposi- 
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tion authorities have committees to show visitors about 
and explain details to them. 

—In one day 200 bushels of strawberries were gathered 
on James Moon’s farm near Bristoi.— Doylestown, Pa., Intelli- 


gencer. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A BAD accident occurred early on the morning of the 25th 
ult., at Harrisburg, Pa., on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The first section of the Western Express train, having 
stopped, was run into by the second section, and 13 persons 
killed, and a larger number injured. The loss of life oc- 
curred in the second car from the rear, (of the front train), 
the last car being a heavy “special” car which crushed the 
one ahead, 

CHOLERA is reported to be greatly increasing in western 
Asia. At Samarkand, the governor has given notice of its 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg, Sixth month 
“Consternation prevails in some parts of the Em- 
pire owing to the rapid spread of cholera. At Baku, capital 
of the Government of Baku, on the west coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea, 35 new cases of the disease were reported yester- 
day. Baku isa great petroleum shipping port. The mili- 
tary physician at Dushak has telegraphed that the disease 
there has got beyond his control, and asks that medical as- 
sistance and nurses be sent to him. 


prevalence. 


28, says: 


A feature of the epi- 
demic is the rapidity with which the persons stricken with 
it collapse.” 


A DISPATCH from Vienna says the Governments of Ger- 


many and Austria are acting in concert in the adoption of 


measures to prevent cholera from entering their respective 
countries. Prof. Drasche, of the Vienna Sanitary Board, 
who has been studying cholera for thirty years, thinks it 
improbable that the disease will spread beyond Russia, even 
if it gets a foothold there. He says that in other countries 
bad sanitation, like that which obtains in Russia, has be- 
come a thing of the past. 

THE British Parliament was prorogued on the 27th ult., 
to meet again on the 15th of the present month. In the 
meantime the elections for new members will take place. 

THE Prohibition National Convention convened at Cin- 
cinnati on the 29th. It was stated that Frances E. Wil- 
lard would advocate the adoption of a resolution pledging 
the Prohibition party to withdraw their Presidential can- 
didate if the People’s Party Convention at Omaha put up 
a man satisfactory to the National Prohibition Committee. 
She would Jalso seek to have'the name of the Prohibition 
party changed to the “ Home Protection Party.” (This 
paragraph being prepared on the 29th, no further details 
can be given.) 

A DISPATCH from Ottawa, Canada, says: “ It is under- 
stood that at Saturday's meeting of the Dominion Cabinet 
the threatened retaliation by the United States Govern- 
ment in the matter of canal tolls was discussed, and a pro- 
posal forwarded to the United States Government, through 
the British Minister at Washington, offering to concede 
much of President Harrison’s claims.” 


NOTICES. 

«* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend an Ap- 
pointed Meeting to be held at Radnor meeting-house, on 
First-day afternoon, Seventh month 10, at 3 o'clock. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1.15 p. m. for Rad- 
nor Station. Returning, leave Radnor Station at 4.36, 5.12, 
and 6.05 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*,* Circular meeting at the old meeting-house, Unity 
St., Frankford, to-morrow, (First-day), at 3 p. m. The 
company of ministering Friends and others is invited. 
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*.* Circular meetings in Seventh month occur as 
follows : 
17. East Branch, N. J.,3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., (old house), 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
*,* Quarterly meeting, in Seventh month 
follows: 
26. Western London Grove, Pa. 
28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
30. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


occur as 


*,* Friends connected with Lincoln Meeting, Ne- 
braska, are desirous of forming a Library for their First- 
day School and meeting; also, of obtaining Friends’ litera- 
ture for distribution among their own members, as well as 
others. 

Any one having suitable books that they can spare for 
this object can send them to Friends’ Book Store, 1500 
Race St., Philadelphia; any sent by mail should be directed 
to Mary M. Corrin, 2410 T street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Circular meeting at Stanton, Delaware, on First-day, 
Seventh month 3, at 10 a. m. 

ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk of Committee. 


+ 


*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the following contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association : 

Abington Friend, 

Abington Friend, 

E. B.S., 

In memory of Bessie N. Comly, 
M. B., 

rm. C., 


$10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
8.00 
2.00 
3.00 


$33.00 
JOHN CoMLY, Sup’t. 


Amount, 
Sixth month 28, 1892. 

*,* The Seventh Conference of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, Va., about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
the 15th of Eighth month next. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, President. 
Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND, Secretary. 


*,* The 18th session of the First-day School General 
Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, the 15th of 
Eighth month next. 

JosEPH A. BoGaRbvus, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Highest of all in leaven- 
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A 10 DAYS’ TRIP FOR $65.00. 


To Boston, White Mountains, Burlington, Vt., across Lake 
Champlain to Port Kent, Ausable Chasm to Baldwin, via. Lake 
George to Caldwell, Saratoga, Hudson River “by daylight.” 
Will leave Fourth-day, Seventh month 6th, from Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad depot, 9th and Green streets, on 1.30 p. m. 


train for New York. This includes several carriage rides, Visit- | 


ing the numerous places of interest, and all necessary expenses en 
route, ‘‘except street car fares.”’ 

For further information inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


FARMERS. 
AGENT team, as General Agent in every county, also, 
only one storekeeper in a place. 


THE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILLITs, President and General Manager, 
39 8S. Tenth St. (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


PATENT “BOSS” BASKET HANDLES 
for peach and truck baskets. Metallic de- 
tached handles. Save time, labor, and 


expense. 
WANTED, AT ONCE. One live man, with 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by peodecing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 





House Furnishing 


has many branches. We concentrate our entire re- 
sources on wall papering. Pretty effects—new designs. 
100 samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50c. a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


. 9 . . 
Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
in Tin Case. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


For Hot Weather Wear * 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna, 
HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 

€. | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 

ELLIS | «sworn street. 112 W. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 








5. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 
The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 
Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 
Ist, 1892, to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1812. _ CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P. HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAOL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, rs R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and seeeT: ASA 8S. WING; Manager 


Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Assistant 
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“ARVIS- CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 


1,112,500 
3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 
Ali loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PRILADELSGEA, PA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Sites for Country Homes. 


Summit Ridge, 5 to 10 minutes south -! Oak Lane, from 
Primos station, edia R. R. ; two miles this side of Swarthmore. 
High and healthy, shaded foot- ways, choice of location, and sin- 
gid lot to acres ; rare inducements to actual settlers. 

Call or go and see, a —— and oe avenues. 
Well worth the ride. . SPE —e 


26 N. wn. Street 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


For information and free Handbook write to ~~ 
MUNN & CO., %1 BROADWAY, New YORE. 
Oldest aeunens tor securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 

the public by. & notice given free of charge in‘ 


Scientific American 


reulation of ony exten scientific paper in the 
ron, 8 plenaidly “tue ie "Week! 
—_ shou out it. 
$1.50 six months. Address i, 83,00,8 
PuBLISE ERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 





The withdrawal privilege and dekiac 
fund mortgage of themselves commend 
our securities to careful investors. 
When to these features are added 
higher returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, and State 
inspection, what more can be desired ? 
Our pamphlet tells the story. Read it! 


Free. 
Th a Sav 
. me aan 


wh — lis. 
Assets, $750,000. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 

| 30 days’ notice. 


Fer pomphiet, H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


OFFERS : 
$28,000 City of Scranton, Pa., 4 1-2s, 
Due December, 1911 and 1916. 
$60 ,000 City ot Key West, Fla., 8s, 
Due April, 1902. 
$33,000 Hardin County, Ohio, 6s, 


Due July, 1893 and 18%. 


$70,000 Minnehaha County, 8. Dak., 4 1-2s, 
Due April, 1904 and 1909. 

$30,000 Minneapolis, Minn., 4s, 
Due April, 1922. 

$50,000 Ogden City. Utah, 5s, 
Due April, 1912. 


Prices and full particulars will be furnished on application . 
Send for circular. 





MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
Rents and Incomes collected. 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill. 
Thos. A.Gummey, John Lucas, 


A 


hot 
Jou 





